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]. INTRODUCTION 


1.01. Appointment oj the Committee 

In our country, malpractices and eruption of violence 
during the progress of an examination or after an exa¬ 
mination have increased considerably during the last few 
years. At the 35th meeting of the Central Advisory Board 
of Education, held at New Delhi on the 2nd and 3rd 
of May 1970, most members expressed considerable con¬ 
cern about the malpractices, eruption of violence, etc., dur¬ 
ing the progress of our public examinations held in the 
different parts of the country. The Board, therefore, pass¬ 
ed the following resolution which appears as resolution 12 
in the minutes of'the 35th meeting of the Board: 

“The Board requests the Chairman to set up a Com¬ 
mittee on Examinations which will examine the pre¬ 
sent situation and make recommendations to counter¬ 
act malpractices and to give protection to invigi¬ 
lators and others concerned with examinations.” 

Pursuant to the above resolution, the Chairman of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education appointed a Com¬ 
mittee as shown below for the purpose: 

Chairman 

Union Education Minister 
Vice-Chairman 

Education Minister, Andhra Pradesh 
Members 

Education Minister, Bihar 

Education Minister, Assam 
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Chief Executive Councillor, Delhi 
Mr. A. E, T. Barrow 

Member-Secretary 

Prof. S V. C. Aiya, Director, N.C.E.R.T. 

1.02. Meetings oj the Committee 

The Committee held six meetings in all as follows: 

(a) First meeting—Delhi—6th August, 1970. 

(b) Second meeting—Srinagar—27th August, 1970. 

(c) Third meeting—Pondicherry—26th October, 1970. 

(d) Fourth meeting—Delhi—14th November, 1970. 

(e) Fifth meeting—Delhi—11th and 12th January. 

1971. 

'(f) Sixth meeting—Hyderabad—31st May and 1st June 

1971. 

In addition, there were several occasions on which the 
various problems were discussed by individual members of 
the Committee (or their representatives) and the Member- 
Secretary. 

During his visit to the United Kingdom in September- 
October, 1970, at the invitation of the Centre for Educa¬ 
tional Development Overseas, the Member-Secretary, under 
instructions from the Committee, devoted considerable time 
to the study of the problem of examinations and had dis¬ 
cussions with British experts in the field. A special mention 
should be made of the valuable and long discussions with 
Mr Robert Morris, Director, Curriculum and Examinations, 
CEDO, and Dr D. M. McIntosh, Principal, Moray House 
College of Education, Edinburgh. As the Committee was 
of the view that the system of examinations in other coun¬ 
tries would prove useful in its deliberations, the Member- 
Secretary collected relevant material during his visit. 

1.03. Committee’s Discussions 

At the first meeting of the Committee, the Chairman 
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highlighted the main issues. An abstract of the Chairman’s 
speech is given in Appendix 6. Thereafter, the Commit¬ 
tee discussed the basic document prepared by the Member- 
Secretary and drew up detailed plans for its work. The 
Member-Secretary was asked to prepare a questionnaire 
to be sent to representative groups and individuals. The 
draft questionnaire was approved, with appropriate modi¬ 
fications, at the second meeting of the Committee at Sri¬ 
nagar. At this meeting, the Committee also conferred 
with officers of the Department of Education in the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir on examination problems. A sum¬ 
mary of the discussions is given in Appendix 6. At its 
third meeting held at Pondicherry, the Committee visited 
the Aurobindo Ashram and discussed the Free Progress 
System of the International Centre of Education at the 
Ashram. A description of this system is furnished in 
Appendix 4. Tn addition, the Committee had valuable dis¬ 
cussions with the Lt. Governor, the Chief Minister and 
other Ministers, and officers of the Education Department 
of Pondicherry. 

At its fourth meeting held at Delhi, the Committee 
formulated the important issues on which it had to take 
decisions, outlined its main recommendations and drew up 
plans for the drafting of the report. At the fifth and sixth 
meetings of the Committee, the draft report was discussed 
in detail and modifications suggested. 

1.04. The Questionnaire 

The questionnaire as finalised at the second meeting 
of the Committee is reproduced in Appendix 1. At the 
outset, it was realised that the questionnaire could not 
possibly be sent to too large a number of individuals and 
organisations in the different parts of the country. There¬ 
fore, a decision was taken on the list of individuals and 
organisations to whom the questionnaire should be sent. 
In addition, the Vice-Chairman of the Committee was re¬ 
quested to give wide publicity, through the press, to the 
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questionnaire. Individual members of the Committee volun¬ 
teered to circulate the questionnaire among interested 
persons known to them. The questionnaire with a cover¬ 
ing demi-official letter from the Vice-Chairman was sent 
to all the Ministers of Education in the States and Union 
Territories. The Member-Secretary sent the questionnaire 
to Education Secretaries and Directors of Education in the 
States and Union Territories, Vice-Chancellors of Univer¬ 
sities, Chairmen of State Boards of Education and other 
educationists. In this way, the Committee attempted to 
elicit opinion from as many persons as possible connected 
with education. Although, as anticipated, the number of 
replies to the questionnaire was limited, it must be said 
to the credit of those who replied that they took consi¬ 
derable care in formulating their answers to the question¬ 
naire. To illustrate this, a typical reply to the question¬ 
naire is reproduced in Appendix 10. 

A study of the replies received was undertaken by 
Messrs R. G. Misra, K. N. Hiriyanniah and R. K. Mathur 
of the National Council of Educational Research and Train¬ 
ing. On the basis of this study, an analysis of the replies 
to the questionnaire was prepared and used for posing prob¬ 
lems and formulating solutions. The analysis of the 
replies to the questionnaire is given in Appendix 9. 

1.05. Appendixes 

Taking into account the large volume of material 
which the Committee had to present in its report, a deci¬ 
sion was taken that the bulk of the material collected 
should be furnished through appendixes and that each 
appendix should become a self-contained document. They 
fall into three categories. In the first category come the 
questionnaire, a typical reply to the questionnaire and the 
analysis of the replies received tri the questionnaire. These 
are furnished in Appendixes I, 10 and 9, respectively. 
Typical systems of examination have been described in the 
second category of appendixes. Appendix 2 gives the 



2. REVIEW 


2.01. Examinations * 

In a welfare State, children have to be educated 
according to their age, aptitudes and abilities. For this pur¬ 
pose, evaluation becomes a necessary tool in the educa¬ 
tional process. In this way, it has a positive function. 
Whilst our present system of examinations attempts to 
assess scholastic attainments, it should nevertheless have 
also a predictive function to help pupils choose courses of 
study suited to their talent and potential, so that they may 
develop into useful citizens. Unfortunately, in our coun¬ 
try, the negative function of an examination is emphasised 
more than its positive role, and the objective generally is 
to find out what a pupil is really unfit for, thus creating a fear 
and a failure complex. This over-emphasis on the nega¬ 
tive aspect does incalculable harm to the whole educa¬ 
tional process and leads to highly undesirable consequen¬ 
ces. The historical reasons for this in our country are re¬ 
viewed later. It may be mentioned here that world edu¬ 
cation opinion is against the practice of declaring a stu¬ 
dent as having ‘failed’ in a subject or in an examination. 

2.02. A World Problem 

The systems of examinations prevailing in other ad¬ 
vanced countries have one thing in common, viz., the posi¬ 
tive function of evaluation. Some of the current systems 
and their basic features are described in the appendixes. 

Wherever examinations are held, malpractices in one 
form or another are resorted to, but the incidence and 
magnitude of such malpractices may not often be very 
significant. Similarly, there is also the possibility of teach¬ 
ers being influenced in any form of internal assessment. 



This can be seen from a comment in the Daily Telegraph, 
London, reproduced on page 10 of Appendix 7. 

Till about the year 1930, the entire process of an 
examination and the declaration of results were accepted 
without question as unchallengeable and final. Further, 
the results of an examination were relied upon for a large 
number of purposes, including purposes for which they 
could never really be a correct index. There is now a 
change in the situation. Firstly, there is a growing ten¬ 
dency to think in terms of the specific purpose or purposes 
for which the results of an examination are intended. 
Secondly, there is a more critical appraisal of the exami¬ 
nation system based on an accurate knowledge of the com¬ 
plexities of the educational process and of the human 
mind. It is this knowledge that has led to the conclusion 
that the confidence hitherto reposed in the results of an 
examination is not at all justified. Research has shown 
that there are limitations to any method of assessment of 
any form of human behaviour. The application of statis¬ 
tics has provided a useful tool for assesisng the re¬ 
liability of the results of an examination. Research has 
also shown that results of an examination whilst reliable, 
may have, in certain cases, no validity. 

In addition, the sheer magnitude of the task of or¬ 
ganising as examination has itself become a major prob¬ 
lem. 

The world situation may rightly be summarised in the 
words of Sir David Anderson: 

“The problem of examinations is giving rise these 
days to much speculational concern and even alarm 
amongst students, parents, employers, and the 
public generally, and not least amongst those res¬ 
ponsible for setting and running the examinations.” 

The situation described in the foregoing paragraphs 
clearly shows that our country is not alone in facing com¬ 
plex problems associated with examinations. However, it 
is pertinent to mention that the results of research on 
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examinations have not made any significant impact on the sys¬ 
tems prevailing in our country. 

2.03. Terminology 

In order to make the discussions in the report clear, 
an attempt is being made here to explain some of the tech¬ 
nical terms used frequently. The achievement of a stu¬ 
dent in any one area can be assessed through a test. Such 
a test need not necessarily take the written form. In some 
cases, we are required to assess skills and here some forms 
of observation, etc., may be adequate. Generally, the word 
‘examination’ is used for the written form of a test, al¬ 
though practical examinations are conducted and the per¬ 
formance of students evaluated through that process in 
science subjects. The written examination is, by and 
large, confined to test the scholastic characteristics of the 
student only. The personality of the student, his capa¬ 
city for organisation, his capacity for adjustment with those 
with whom he works, his general health, etc., do not figure 
in an assessment through an examination. However, for 
the work of a person in various capacities in life, the cha¬ 
racteristics of an individual as mentioned are fairly import¬ 
ant. 

In our schools, we have different classes. Thus, at 
the primary stage we may have four or five classes. At 
the upper primary or middle school stage, we may have 
two or three classes. At the secondary/higher secondary 
stage, we may have three classes. The duration of instruc¬ 
tion in each class is one year. Promotion from one class 
to the next is made mainly on the results of written exa¬ 
minations which are held at least once in a year in the 
school. Such examinations are called class examinations. 

In some States in our country, there is a common 
examination conducted for all the students of a region at 
the end of the higher primary or middle school stage. Al¬ 
most invariably, there is an examination conducted by a 
board at the end of the secondary or high school stage 
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and higher secondary stage for the pupils of all the schools 
in the region. Similarly, universities conduct examinations 
for students of all the colleges affiliated to them at the 
end of each or after a certain specified period of time. 
All such examinations are ordinarily called Public Exami¬ 
nations. 

The State and Union Public Service Commissions and 
professional institutions like the Institution of Engineers also 
conduct examinations for large groups of students. Such 
examinations could also come under the category of public 
examinations. However, it is to be stressed that, ordinari¬ 
ly, State and Union Public Service Commissions conduct 
competitive examinations and are more concerned with 
ranking in a certain order rather than with a pass or fail. 
To this extent, their examinations are really different. 

In this report, the term ‘Public Examination’ will be 
used mainly to describe University and School Board Exa¬ 
minations. In such examinations, the results are declar¬ 
ed in terms of pass and fail. To pass a Public Examina¬ 
tion, it is often necessary to obtain a minimum pass mark 
in all the subjects prescribed for the examination or a cer¬ 
tain number of specified subjects. Failure in one or two 
subjects may lead to the student being required to ap¬ 
pear in those subjects at a supplementary examination. 
Marginal failures in one or more subjects are often con¬ 
doned, on the basis of certain rules or through discussions 
in committees, bv the award of grace marks. 

In addition to the declaration of results in terms of 
pass and fail, the common practice in our country is to 
classify candidates into three divisions: first, second and 
third. Successful candidates are issued mark-sheets setting 
out the marks secured in different subjects. Ordinarily, 
the ‘raw’ marks as assigned by the examiner are furnished 
to the candidates, although these marks arc subject to con¬ 
siderable error. In a few cases, the ‘raw’ marks are con¬ 
verted into ‘grades’ and the result of a candidate in a sub¬ 
ject or in the examination as a whole is given in terms of 
grades. 
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2.04. Ancient Practices 

The origin of examination is shrouded in obscurity 
but as the acquisition and utilisation of knowledge is funda¬ 
mental to human progress, there must have been some 
rudimentary testing procedures and examinations from time 
immemorial. In ancient India, only the Vedic texts were 
often the subjects of study. Rote-learning was the method 
used. Panini refers to this in his Sutras. Examinations in 
the recitation of such texts seem to have been contemplat¬ 
ed. The examinee who made a single mistake in the re¬ 
citation of the text was classified as a pupil of one error. 
Similarly, a pupil who committed two lapses was one of 
two errors. In this way, pupils were graded even up to 
12, 13, or 14 lapses. A pre-determined standard of per¬ 
fection was the norm and the process of evaluation was 
restricted to assessing the shortfall from the perfection. 
The teaching-learning process was not strictly limited in 
time; the concept of what we now call a minimum stan¬ 
dard of attainment and the consequent ideas of pass and 
fail do not appear to have existed. 

Examined from the educational standpoint, it is clear 
that the stress in the ancient teaching-learning process and 
evaluation was on memory. The importance attached to 
memorising was perhaps enormous and probably inevit¬ 
able, as knowledge had to pass from man to man very 
largely through oral instruction. This technique is even 
now continued in certain institutions called ‘Pathshalas’. 
This pathshala technique has influenced our schools and 
colleges too and is largely responsible for the stress we 
lay on the ‘remembered matter’ in our examinations today. 
It should, however, be pointed out that this stress on 
memory does exist in other countries too, but perhaps 
to a lesser extent. 


2.05. Impact of British Rule 

With the advent of British rule in India, there was a" 
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specific shift in our educational system. Our rulers 
thought in terms of their basic needs. This is clear from 
the purposes for which the universities were established 
in 1857: “to ascertain by means of examinations the pro¬ 
ficiency acquired by candidates” and “to provide a test 
of eligibility for Government service”. The British plann¬ 
ed for the education of Indians through the medium of 
English with the sole purpose of training suitable Indians 
for employment in the British Government or British Com¬ 
panies’ services. Employment then was mainly in the cle¬ 
rical cadres. Since recruitment to service was related to 
an examination result, the concept of a minimum standard 
of proficiency and hence the concept of pass and fail 
automatically crept in. In all these examinations, the stress 
was on memory and this was accentuated by the general 
background of our own teachers, traceable to the old path- 
shala technique. 

During the British rule, courses of study and the num¬ 
ber of subjects to be studied for a public examination 
were revised from time to time. During the period when 
we were moving towards Independence, there was a desire 
among our teachers to bring the courses of study up to 
date. In this attempt, several new topics were included 
but correspondingly no attempt was made to eliminate tor 
pics which were of no consequence. Therefore, the syllabi 
prescribed for the different subjects, as also the num¬ 
ber of subjects, became so large as to be beyond the capa¬ 
city of the average student. With the rapid expansion of 
education, the quality of teachers available also deteriorat¬ 
ed. Simultaneously, hundreds of sub-average students who 
should normally not have been admitted to courses of high¬ 
er education began to crowd colleges and universities. 
This process has continued even after Independence. The 
net result has been an indirect encouragement to the 
growth of malpractices. 

Restricted admissions at the higher stages of educa¬ 
tion and a careful check of the courses of study prescrib- 
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ed for an examination can help to reduce the factors which 
encourage malpractices. 

2.06. Importance of Examinations 

During the last 50 years, we have witnessed the growth 
of a semi-mechanical recruitment to jobs. In the past, 
there were long-duration interviews supplementing written 
examinations for the recruitment of candidates for employ¬ 
ment. The selection committees, even for clerical posts, 
attached considerable importance to the personality of the 
applicant, his general knowledge and his performance in 
extra-curricular activities. This practice of an over-all 
assessment of a candidate has, for all practical purposes, 
gradually disappeared. This is partly due to the fact 
that there is a feeling that the interview is a cloak for 
favouritism and nepotism. Another reason for mechani¬ 
cal methods of recruitment is the fact that the number of 
applications received in response to a single advertisement 
is unmanageably large. This forces those concerned with 
selection, to avoid giving weightage to extra-curricular and 
other activities and to adopt a clerical approach to the selec¬ 
tion of candidates, fn this technique, the percentage of 
marks secured by the candidate at the public examination 
becomes the sole criterion for selection. The marks se¬ 
cured by a candidate are subject to considerable error. 
Appendix 7, page 3, shows how unreliable the results of 
public examinations can be. In the circumstances, to con¬ 
sider a candidate who has secured 58.5% superior to one 
who has secured only 58% is meaningless. Yet, this is not 
only what the public believe, but also educationists, with 
few exceptions. 

Even in considering the admission of students to high¬ 
er classes in schools and to the universities, the percentage 
of marks secured by a candidate appears to have become 
the sole criterion. 

As a natural consequence of what has been described 
above, students, parents and employers today think only in 
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terms of the marks secured by a candidate in a public 
examination. As a result, students at school and college 
have started neglecting their regular work. They are more 
interested in finding means and methods of securing more 
marks in examinations. This has resulted in the mush¬ 
room growth of coaching classes and a proliferation of 
‘guides’ and cribs. It is not uncommon to find students 
studying these ‘guides' only for about a fortnight before 
the examination or even to find ‘guides’ which provide a 
final check as the student enters the examination hall. 
Surprisingly, some of the questions from these ‘guides’ do 
appear in the examination papers. Various forms of links, 
real and imaginary, are established by the students bet¬ 
ween the paper-setters and ‘guide’ writers. For the sake 
of their further advancement, many students strongly feel 
that to get more marks, by any means, fair or foul, is far 
more important than anything else. They believe—and 
sincerely too—that one way of getting on is to sin once in 
the examination and thereafter forget about it. Several 
students have now begun to think that indulging in mal¬ 
practices is just a way of life; some, by their behaviour, give 
the impression that they think it is a fundamental right! 
The most deplorable aspect of the matter is that parents 
and teachers are also concerned only with examination 
marks and not with the means by which the marks are 
obtained. The real processes of education are fast dis¬ 
appearing and its higher objectives are losing significance. 
This accounts for irregular attendance, indifference to the 
value of scholarship and complete loss of love for learn¬ 
ing. 

2.07. Class Examinations in Schools 

In most of our schools the work of the pupils is assess¬ 
ed mainly through a few written examinations conducted 
during the year. Either because of the large numbers in¬ 
volved or because of the heavy work, teachers make no 
effort to use processes other than the written examinations. 
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These annual and bi-annual examinations are internal exa¬ 
minations conducted by the teachers themselves. Even 
these examinations tend to accentuate the fear complex in 
pupils. Part of the blame for the development of this fear 
complex must be shared by the teachers, some of whom 
frighten their pupils of the consequences of failure, lead¬ 
ing, inter alia, to the loss of one complete year. This of¬ 
ten forces pupils to indulge in malpractices even in these 
internal examinations. Malpractices are sometimes en¬ 
couraged. Where a teacher is giving students private tui¬ 
tion, the teacher concerned takes a ‘special interest’ in 
them. Sometimes individual members of the boards of 
managements exert pressure to ensure that certain pupils 
are passed. This starts off a train of malpractices. There 
can be deliberate leakage of question papers, surreptitious 
assistance may be provided and copying connived at. 
Thus, bad institutions can initiate pupils into malpractices 
during the early stages of their education. If this happens, 
pupils are nurtured in an atmosphere of malpractice and 
come to rely on various forms of malpractice to ensure 
their promotion from class to class. The contagion is 
carried from one institution to another and is enough to in¬ 
fect pupils when they appear for a public examination. 
The virus spreads—and spreads fast—infecting almost every 
educational institution and almost every pupil. 

2.08. Public Examinations 

Most of the public examinations conducted in our 
country are concerned with very large numbers of candi¬ 
dates. The conduct of these examinations follows more or 
less a traditional pattern. This is described in the sec¬ 
tions which follow. 

2.09. Question Papers 

A paper-setter or a board of paper-setters is appoint¬ 
ed to set a question paper/papers in a subject. After the 
papers are so set, they may be passed on to a moderator/ 
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board of moderators. Thereafter, the paper is ready for 
administrative processing. 

There are several defects in this procedure. In order 
to maintain secrecy, many authorities appoint paper-setters 
and moderators just before the examination. The time 
given to them to set the paper or moderate it, is extreme¬ 
ly short. Most of them have to attend to this work in 
addition to their normal duties. Therefore, the papers are 
set without the necessary thought and planning. Conse¬ 
quently, a paper may not be strictly in aecordance with the 
syllabus; the questions may not have been distributed 
evenly over the syllabus; the questions may ask for too 
lengthy answers with the result that even the best pre¬ 
pared examinee cannot answer the questions properly with¬ 
in the set time; the problems set may be either out of the 
syllabus or may be such that they cannot be solved; the 
language of the questions may be ambiguous. The exist¬ 
ence of such defects in the examination papers upsets 
candidates and leads to protests and disorder even when the 
candidates have absolutely no desire to indulge in malprac¬ 
tices. In several examinations, there is more than one 
medium of examination. The paper set is translated into 
different languages. The translation, in spite of precau¬ 
tions, can leave room for ambiguity. All the above defects 
are easily remediable. If paper-setters and moderators 
are appointed sufficiently well in advance, most of the de¬ 
lects mentioned can be removed. This will improve the 
fairness of the examination and prevent unpremeditated de¬ 
monstrations, confusion and disorder at the time of the exa¬ 
mination. 

2.10. Printing of Question Papers 

In one system which appears to be the more common, 
the paper set is printed confidentially at some press. Copies 
of the paper so printed are packed in lots of 100 or so, and 
sealed. Such sealed packages are then transmitted to the 
superintendents of examinations at examination centres. 
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The sealed packet is expected to be opened in the exami¬ 
nation hall by the superintendent on the day of the exa¬ 
mination, just before the commencement of the examina¬ 
tion. 

In another system, cyclostyled copies of the question 
paper set are sent to all the centres. At each centre, 
arrangements are made to print the paper locally for the 
examination. 

In the first system, imperfect packing can lead to ques¬ 
tion papers being removed from the bundles. Sometimes 
the sealed cover is ingeniously cut. It is also not uncomm¬ 
on for the paper to leak out through the press itself. 
Thus in the first system there are many sources of leak¬ 
age. In the second system, the leakage may take place 
both at the stage of cyclostyling and local printing. 

In both systems, papers can of course leak out through 
the examiners and moderators, sometimes deliberately and 
sometimes through lack of precaution. 

Prior to the commencement of an examination, the 
malpractices indulged in by students, parents or teachers 
consist in making attempts to get a copy of the paper or 
at least some questions in the paper through one or more 
of the possible sources indicated above. 

In some parts of the country, it has been alleged that 
the leakage of question papers is more or less a routine 
matter. Consequently, students assume that the question 
paper must and will inevitably leak out. They imagine 
there is some link between the paper-setters or the press 
and those responsible for writing ‘guides’ or running coach¬ 
ing classes. This forces them to place undue em¬ 
phasis on expected questions in ‘guides’. Often, they 
cannot understand the answers to the questions and do 
not have the capacity even to cram the answers. In such 
cases, they smuggle notes into the examination hall by one 
device or the other. Some unscrupulous persons carry on a 
lucrative trade selling question papers claimed to have leaked 
out. These question papers, in reality, are the result of 
mere guess work and a large number of gullible examinees 
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fall for them, only to find ultimately that the question paper 
actually given to them at the examination is totally differ¬ 
ent. In many places, such deception, it is reported, has be¬ 
come commonplace. 

2.11. Malpractices during Examinations 

Some students prepare (or get prepared) answers to 
expected questions, or mark out pages of a book or a ‘guide’ 
where the answers are available and smuggle the material 
into the examination hall. Answers or the points required 
for an answer have been known to be written on muslin 
handkerchiefs, on stockings, on pieces of paper pushed into 
shoes. Not to lag behind boys in this respect, girls 
have also been reported to have devised several ingenious 
ways of making use of their blouses and undergarments 
for concealing answers to expected questions. Stu¬ 
dents have been known to write out the question paper 
quickly, go out and leave it in the closet or elsewhere. 
Thereafter, their tutor picks it up, writes the answers and 
leaves the answer-book in the same spot. This is retrieved 
by the students before the examination is over and handed 
to the invigilator. Sometimes, when the questions are 
known, it has been reported that the answers are dictated 
question-wise through loudspeakers! 

It is disturbing that the existing laws are inadequate to 
deal with these malpractices effectively. Governments and 
legislators must recognise and discharge their responsibility 
in this respect. 

Mass copying or large-scale malpractice cannot ordi¬ 
narily be indulged in, in an examination hall without the 
connivance of the invigilators, some of whom, according to 
reports, directly assist the candidates. Some of the invigi¬ 
lators do not hesitate even to write answers on the black¬ 
boards. All this is only a continuation of the numerous 
malpractices prevalent in the entire educational process 
and in which the teacher is known to be playing a pivotal 
but disastrously unworthy role. This underscores the need 
for selecting men and women of integrity and character as 
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invigilators. As a general observation, this may appear 
platitudinous, but at some point a beginning has to be made 
to secure men and women of moral fibre to carry out their 
responsibilities with courage and impartiality. Shrewd and 
unscrupulous examinees are today adopting unfair means 
which ordinary invigilators are not able to detect. The 
work requires a high measure of competence and extra¬ 
ordinary alertness. It would seem, therefore, that in addi¬ 
tion to integrity, the efficiency of the invigilator is an equal¬ 
ly vital factor in dealing effectively with malpractices with¬ 
in the examination hall. Where malpractices ojiginate be¬ 
cause of outsiders in the vicinity of the examination hall, 
the presence of such outsiders, within a given distance of 
the hall, will have to be banned. 

The show of naked weapons of offence by examinees 
in the examination hall is a new and alarming feature. 
Invigilators are threatened and are afraid to act even when 
unfair means are being used blatantly. The remedy is to 
restrict entry into the examination halls through one en¬ 
trance, check identity cards, search the candidates for wea¬ 
pons before admitting them into the, hall; this may also 
require suitable legislation. 

2.12. Disorder and Violence 

There is disorder in the examination hall when some 
grievance, real or otherwise, is discovered. The question 
paper may have been badly printed; it may contain ques¬ 
tions which are outside the prescribed syllabus, or ambigu¬ 
ous or not well distributed over the syllabus. In all such 
cases, students are perturbed and there is commotion and 
confusion. Such disorders can be avoided by announcing 
in the examination hall that suitable measures will be taken 
to moderate the results. The best measures, of course, 
are to take the required precautions in the setting and print¬ 
ing of question papers. 

In many cases, however, the disorder is created as a 
prelude to large-scale malpractices. The resultant tension 
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makes detection of malpractices more difficult and risky. 
The conscientious invigilator becomes nervous when he finds 
that by doing his duty he will be inviting more trouble. 
One interesting aspect of this situation is that when a large 
number of candidates are indulging in malpractices and one 
of them is caught, he feels that an ‘injustice’ is done to 
him. He may even lose his temper and resort to violence. 

The most disquieting feature is that in the context of 
mass indulgence in malpractices, the honest examinee and 
the conscientious invigilator, both become victims. They 
have to suffer in many ways, including violence and a 
perverted ostracism. Naturally, they too ultimately tend to 
‘toe the line’ more often than not. 

2.13. Malpractices after the Examination 

After the examination is over, some students attempt 
to get back their answer books so that they may insert 
additional material or make corrections in their answers. 
Some students approach the examiners to enhance the 
marks secured by them, in some cases, influential people 
approach the examiners. In all such cases, the first 
attempt that is made is to find out the name of the examiner 
and his address. Thereafter, attempts are made to trace 
the manner in which answer books are transmitted to the 
examiner. It is not > uncommon for some very desperate 
students to threaten examiners of dire consequences, 
should they refuse to oblige. Cases have been known 
where such refusal to oblige has resulted in the examiner 
being assaulted, injured and even killed. Money is also 
said to play a more significant role at this stage than 
threats of violence. Those desperate examinees who can¬ 
not afford the monetary inducement required to influence 
the examiner, resort to intimidation and violence, to se¬ 
cure the same ends. 

If a students fails to bribe or coerce the examiner, the 
next step is to try the methods of monetary inducement 
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or intimidation on the officers, clerks and peons in the 
examination' office. 

Typical and well-known methods of malpractices have 
been described above, but human ingenuity is unlimited, 
and new methods and techniques come into vogue, as neces¬ 
sity arises. 

In some Slates, all answer books are brought to a few 
centres and the examiners are posted to the centres for 
conducting spot evaluation. No examiner will then know 
in advance the number of answers books which he will 
be assigned. He will be required to complete the assess¬ 
ment of the answer books, on the day they are given. By 
this method, the possibility of malpractices mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs is reduced considerably. It would, 
therefore, be worth while for other States also to adopt the 
method of spot evaluation. 

While, as pointed out above, spot valuation has cer¬ 
tainly minimised some of the obvious malpractices, the ex¬ 
perience of the States adopting this scheme indicates that 
it requires improvement in several respects. Spot evalu¬ 
ation is considered by some teachers as too strenuous, forc¬ 
ed and mechanical. It is alleged that the quality of such 
valuation can never be on a par with the one done at lei¬ 
sure and at will. Here too, some persons are alleged to 
have ‘managed’ to secure undeserved marks to their ‘cli¬ 
ents’. This is said to have become a- lucrative practice for 
them. These defects are, to a large extent, remediable in¬ 
asmuch as the level of efficiency and reliability of spot 
valuation can always be improved by affording better faci¬ 
lities, reasonable reduction in workload wherever warrant¬ 
ed. counter-checking to ensure better quality and objectivity 
in valuation. In order to eliminate malpractices by exa¬ 
miners, answer scripts should be allotted to them on the basis 
of random selection. This is already being done in some 
States and meets the situation adequately. However, if in 
addition to spot valuation, code numbering of answer 
scripts is also adopted, the scheme will become almost fool¬ 
proof. 
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Malpractices at the examination office can be eradicat¬ 
ed and eliminated by resorting to machine tabulation, or by 
the careful selection of personnel and proper supervision 
and organisation of tabulation work. Several organisa¬ 
tions have succeeded in eliminating malpractices by taking 
these precautions. 

2.14, Reliability of Examination Results 

By and large, in the majority of our examinations, 
essay type of papers are set. A typical report on the 
reliability of the essay type of examinations is reproduced 
on page 1 of Appendix 7. This points to an improvement 
in our present examination system which, by and large, is 
an attempt to test the memory. In this connection, an ana¬ 
lysis of an examination paper carried out elsewhere and 
reported on page 2 of Appendix 7 should prove interest¬ 
ing. 

Where tens of thousands of students appear at an 
examination the reliability of the results of the examination 
is open to question. One examiner cannot obviously exa¬ 
mine the answer scripts of all the candidates. Therefore, 
a large number of examiners are appointed. Groups of 
such examiners have a moderator. All these moderators 
together may have a Chief Moderator. Initially, outline 
answers are given and the examiners instructed on the 
pattern of the marking they are required to follow 
A small percentage of the answer scripts marked by one 
examiner is seen by a moderator who suggests changes in 
the marking where necessary. In this elaborate process, 
there can be serious errors in the marking. The variations 
in marking can easily be as wide as 5% either way- 
Consequently, a significant percentage of students who de¬ 
serve to fail, pass, and an equally significant percentage who 
deserve to pass, fail. Further, if one were to rank the 
students on the basis of their grand totals, the ranking 
can be in serious error. Therefore, the sanctity that we 
attach to ‘raw’ marks at present is by no means unquestion¬ 
able. 
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For an analysis of the value to be attached to ‘raw’ 
marks see Appendix if. 

2.15. Crisis of Character 

Some of the malpractices indulged in at our examina¬ 
tions have' been described above in some detail. The list 
is by no means exhaustive. However, the Committee ha¬ 
stens to add that in our country today, recourse to mal¬ 
practices at examinations is not to be taken as universal. 
Any impression to this effect would do great injustice to 
millions of honest and hardworking students and thousands 
of conscientious teachers, examiners, invigilators and ad¬ 
ministrators, not to speak of innumerable parents. The 
present incidence of malpractice, which naturally varies 
widely from State to State and even within the same State, 
is still not irredeemably high. What is disturbing, however, 
is the undeniable fact that the incidence is on the increase 
and, therefore, immediate effective remedial measures are 
urgent. In a way, it is only a corollary and a reflection 
of the crisis of character facing the entire world today. 
But this generalisation, comforting though it may sound, 
should not be taken as an alibi for those in charge of con¬ 
ducting the evaluatory processes in our educational system. 
The stakes here are too high and the consequences too 
far-reaching to admit of any complacency or compromise. 
Malpractices at examinations really amount to the initia¬ 
tion of a child into a dishonest way of life at a very early 
age. Educational qualifications acquired through malprac¬ 
tices can lead to total inefficiency of the nation, sapping its 
vitality and leaving a diseased body politic. It is, there¬ 
fore, imperative that the educational process must be kept 
clean and inspiring. The young must be saved from early 
cynicism and unrepentant criminal propensities. This then 
is the real task. 



3. EXAMINATIONS 


3.01. General 

In any consideration of malpractices at examinations, 
the form of the examination: and the method of conduct¬ 
ing it are important. When examinations are scientifical¬ 
ly designed and organised, malpractices decrease in a signi¬ 
ficant measure. Therefore, the general problem of examina¬ 
tions and their distinguishing features are discussed in this 
chapter. 

Examinations can be broadly classified as (a) written 
examinations, and fb) practical/oral examinations. Writ¬ 
ten examinations are restricted in scope to test the scholas¬ 
tic characteristics of an individual. Practical/oral examina¬ 
tions attempt, largely through observational techniques, to 
test special skills, ability to speak or capacity to make the 
combined use of the mind and the hand. For several sub¬ 
jects, practical examinations are extremely important. 
Thus, skills in handling apparatus and equipment, skills 
in diagnosing a patient, ability to speak fluently in a lan¬ 
guage, ability to sing or play a musical instrument, etc.. 
can only be tested properly through a practical examina¬ 
tion. The current view is that a short-duration test is not 
adequate to test such skills. Further, when large numbers 
are involved, it is impossible to streamline the operation 
of such short-duration tests. Consequently, the scope for 
malpractices becomes large. In many countries of the 
world, the teachers concerned are asked to make a conti¬ 
nuous assessment of the students by watching their work 
and conducting such tests as they deem fit. On the basis 
of such continued observation and testing, the teachers 
concerned are asked to assess their students. The results 
of such assessment are utilised for the over-all evaluation. 
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Where necessary, the internal assessment of the teachers is 
subjected to external moderation. Even this process is not 
regarded as foolproof. Currently, particularly in science 
subjects, project work is encouraged and this is considered 
to be a good substitute for practical examinations. 

Written examinations can be classified as internal and 
external, in the internal system, the teachers concerned 
assess their students. In the external system, an examin¬ 
ing body like a board or a university arranges for the con¬ 
duct of the examination. There is, besides, a third system. 
In this system, internal assessments following standardised 
procedures are subjected to external moderation. It is be¬ 
lieved that this system has all the advantages of both the 
external and the internal systems of examination. 

In what follows, the objectives of written examinations 
and other problems related to them are first discussed. An 
attempt is made to discuss problems facing our country. 
Thereafter, some novel ideas are mentioned. 

3.02. Achievement Test 

A written examination can be restricted in scope to 
constitute an achievement test. In such a case, an attempt 
is made to find out whether what has been taught has 
been assimilated by the student for the purpose for which 
it was meant. Thus, consider a radio service man. He is 
taught about a radio receiver, its faults, how to locate such 
faults and then how to proceed to rectify the same. If 
he has learnt all these properly and if he can apply his 
knowledge to service a receiver, he has achieved the ob¬ 
jectives of the instruction imparted to him. An achieve¬ 
ment test of this type can be designed and conducted with¬ 
out difficulty. 

If the framers of a curriculum set out clearly its ob¬ 
jectives, a proper examination can be conducted to find out 
whether the objectives have been realised. This implies 
that the framers of the curriculum should define the man¬ 
ner in which an examination should be conducted. Often, 
this is not done. In the field of school education, current 
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thinking has gone a little further. The development of a 
curriculum is expected to be accompanied by a proper des¬ 
cription of the procedures for instruction including the use 
of aids and the procedures for the conduct of an examina¬ 
tion. Curriculum is expected to be developed in relation 
to the future of the student. This lays considerable stress 
on the application of knowledge and the capacity to think. 
When this educational problem is taken into account, the 
design of the question papers gets altered. Further, in 
order to make an examination unambiguous, questions are 
carefully prepared paying special attention to the wording 
of each question and the language. 

If achievement tests are conducted on the lines indi¬ 
cated, there is very little scope for cramming and the rele¬ 
vance of the curriculum will have created zest in the stu¬ 
dents. Consequently, the attempts to indulge in malprac¬ 
tices get reduced. 

3.03. Prediction Test 

In several cases, written examinations are conducted 
to predict whether a student is suitable for a particular 
course of study, a vocation or a specific type of service. 
In such eases, the examination becomes a prediction test. 
Suppose it is necessary to find out whether a student is suit¬ 
able for a course of study in a particular branch of science 
and that particular branch has already been studied by the 
student; then it becomes possible to formulate a test to 
predict the suitability of the student for the particular 
course. The problem becomes more difficult in other 
cases. Thus, suppose a student has studied science and 
he has to be considered for a course in engineering or 
medicine, using his attainment in science alone is not ade¬ 
quate for predicting his suitability for engineering or medi¬ 
cine. Hence, several auxiliary tests will have to be devis¬ 
ed to supplement tests in science only. 

The above description makes it clear that a prediction 
test can be conducted only for a specific purpose. There- 
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fore, different prediction tests are required to be conducted 
for different purposes. 

3.04. Endurance Test 

For certain types of vocations, the suitability of a stu¬ 
dent can only be determined by testing his capacity to 
stand intellectual stresses and strains for extended periods 
of time. In such a case, the test becomes an endurance 
test. Ordinarily, endurance tests are carried out by mak¬ 
ing candidates choose a variety of subjects and answer a 
large number of question papers at one sitting. Thus, can¬ 
didates may be required to answer one or two question 
papers each day for several days. The number of papers 
and the period over which such papers have to be answered 
are regulated by the type of endurance that has to be 
tested. 

3.05. Rankins 

Sometimes, candidates who have gone through differ¬ 
ent courses of study for the same subject or group of sub¬ 
jects, have to be ranked in order of merit for certain pur¬ 
poses. The ranking has to be done on the basis of their 
ability in the subject. Ability here implies competence to 
study in depth and apply the knowledge acquired in the 
subject or group of subjects. 

One procedure for this type of testing or examina¬ 
tion in which ranking is justifiable is as follows: Paper- 
setters, after taking into account the different courses of 
study provided for different groups of students in the same 
subject, design and set a number of question papers; At 
least three question papers of this type would be necessary. 
The objective of each paper would be to test the capacity 
of the candidate to understand the subject and to apply 
the knowledge he has. The answer scripts for each of the 
papers are examined by at least two examiners. The ‘raw’ 
marks assigned by such examiners to all the papers are 
statistically processed and each examinee is assigned a 
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standardised mark. The rank ordering is done on the basis 
of candidates’ standardised marks. As regards the use of 
such a test for ranking, the procedure described is reason¬ 
ably adequate. But, it is not 100% infallible. In this con¬ 
nection, it is also necessary to mention that the potential 
of a candidate may itself change. 

3.06. A lumbers 

In the past, numbers were comparatively small for 
even Public Examinations. Hence, it was possible to design 
and administer tests reasonably satisfactorily for specific 
purposes. Difficulties increase in proportion to the increase 
in numbers. In fact, a major problem facing the world 
is the one for conducting examinations for large numbers 
and declaring the results within a very short time there¬ 
after. 

There is no escape from this increase of numbers, in 
the context of free and compulsory education in the ele¬ 
mentary stage and the rapid expansion of educational op¬ 
portunities at all higher stages.- Any system of examina¬ 
tion in today’s context should, therefore, be geared to cope 
with the ever-increasing numbers of examinees and the conse¬ 
quential stresses and strains. 

In this age of technology, students trained during the 
next few decades will be living their useful span of life 
in_ the twenty-first century when the impact of technology 
on life will undoubtedly be much more than today. In 
that situation, employment opportunities can exist only for 
those who have been trained in the more and more sophis¬ 
ticated fields of technology. Consequently, the field of em¬ 
ployment for the uneducated and the semi-educated will 
go on shrinking. This also indicates that one has to think 
in terms of an ever-increasing input into the educational 
system at all levels. 

3.07. Question Papers 

The type of questions asked and answered at an 
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examination has a profound impact on the results, both qua¬ 
litatively and quantitatively. Setting a question paper is 
now almost a science. There are several types of ques¬ 
tions, such as the objective type, the essay type, the prob¬ 
lem type, each of which has its own merits and demerits. 
In the case of the objective type, it is possible to have a large 
number of questions in a question paper to be answered 
within a set time. Such a large number of short items en¬ 
sure a wide coverage of the syllabus, in fact, candidates 
can be examined on a sampling of the whole syllabus. 
Hence, objective type questions are expected to produce a 
more comprehensive measure of assessment. Further, 
because each objective type of question has a correct 
answer, the grading can be uniform. Against these advan¬ 
tages, it is contended that such questions may err by putting 
too much emphasis on verbal facility and comprehension, 
and that they promote superficiality of reasoning. They 
are not considered adequate, for testing the capacity for 
sustained analysis and creative thought. It is also argued 
that in answering objective-type questions, candidates can 
obtain substantial scores by guessing without making any 
attempt to reason out the right answers. The scope of objec¬ 
tive type of questions is not confined to memory for facts, 
well constructed intelligent questions can bring in the under¬ 
standing and application of principles. The defects complain¬ 
ed of are thus, by and large, remediable. Further, where 
large numbers are involved, apart from uniformity of grad¬ 
ing, this type of question makes for more rapid marking 
and can even be done without skilled examiners. The set¬ 
ting of such question papers, however, requires the ser¬ 
vices of technically competent experts and subject special¬ 
ists and requires much more time than for a traditional- 
type paper. The cost, too, is much greater. But, in the 
interests of greater objectivity and reliability, this additional 
cost has to be borne. 

Next, there are the conventional essay-type questions. 
This has been the common type prevailing in our country. 
Such questions are believed to bring out adequately the 
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capacity for analysis and synthesis, and facility of expression 
and, when properly framed, give broad indications even of 
creativity. But in this type, the marking is more subjec¬ 
tive, and, therefore, less uniform, and the margins of varia¬ 
tion in valuation can be very great. These disadvantages 
have, of late, weighed against the essay type of questions 
it* Public Examinations involving large numbers. Inciden¬ 
tally, examined on a world basis, we still do not have a 
proper type of questions for identifying creativity, although 
problem-oriented questions are being used in attempts to 
test the creative behaviour of the mind. Such problem- 
oriented questions can be either of the objective type or 
the essay type. 

Short-answer questions are now being introduced in¬ 
creasingly, as, in this pattern, a large number of such ques¬ 
tions can be set, and the answers being more specific, faci¬ 
litate uniformity in marking. 

It has been contended that a close-book examination 
is bound to lay some stress on memory. In the present- 
day world, however, memory is no longer a very importani 
factor. Information is easily available and can be easily 
obtained from reference books. Therefore, an open-book 
examination system is often recommended. Questions set 
in an open-book examination must be so framed as to re¬ 
quire the marshalling of data and culling out of informa¬ 
tion from different sources and above all the application 
of knowledge. This will undoubtedly test a wider spectrum 
of the intellectual ability of a candidate. It is, however, 
necessary to mention that setting questions for an open- 
book examination is a very difficult task and requires consi¬ 
derable expertise, coupled with imagination. Tt is indeed 
a test of the paper-setter himself! 

The type of questions to be set in a question paper 
or the variety of questions to be set in a number of ques¬ 
tion papers for an examination depends, obviously, on the 
purpose for which such an examination is conducted. Tf 
an examination is a multipurpose' one and the large variety 
of objectives which it is meant to serve are indeterminate. 
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compromise choice of types of questions will have to be 
made. There could be a blending of objective and essay- 
type questions. In such a case, the essay-type questions 
should be characterised not by factual accuracy but by the 
stress on imagination, ideas, fluency, and a deep under¬ 
standing of the subject. In addition, it may be desirable 
to have at least one question paper of the open-book type 
in view of its distinct advantage. To work out a complete 
scheme of examination with multipurpose objectives is a 
complicated task. The number of question papers, the dis¬ 
tribution of questions in each of the question papers into 
different types, the duration of the question papers and the 
number of such papers that should be answered in con¬ 
tinuous sequence become important problems for scienti¬ 
fic study leading to the required decisions. 

3.08. External Assessment 

When examinations are organised and conducted by 
an agency, other than the institution training students, for 
all the students of a group of institutions coming under the 
purview of the agency, the assessment carried out is re¬ 
garded as an external assessment. To this extent, the 
Public Examinations in our country as conducted by the 
different universities for all their affiliated or constituent 
colleges and the examinations conducted by the appropri¬ 
ate school boards are Public Examinations. In all such 
Public Examinations, the teachers concerned do not get 
directly involved in the examinations. Ordinarily, such 
Public Examinations are not conducted with a specific ob¬ 
jective in view. Thus, a Public Examination may be con¬ 
ducted and the results of such an examination utilised for 
a large number of purposes. Actual testing is restricted 
to a candidate answering a question paper or a series of 
question papers, each within a set time-limit. 

3.09. Internal Assessment 

The teacher concerned has always been regarded as 
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the best judge of a student. Utilising this principle, inter¬ 
nal assessment of students by teachers of the institution 
concerned has been adopted in some institutions in our 
country and elsewhere. But, it is necessary to stress here 
that internal assessments create many problems. If all of 
them are adequately examined and solutions found, inter¬ 
nal assessments could be regarded as satisfactory. Tn an 
internal assessment, it is necessary that a variety of tests 
are administered, proper statistical weights given to each 
and then an over-all grading arrived at as a true index of 
the capabilities of a student. Further, there can be room 
for prejudice. There can be occasions when the student is 
not in the best of spirits. Taking all such factors into 
account, it may be necessary to resort to an over-all average 
of a student’s performance over a period of time like two 
or three years, Thus, a higher secondary grading in Hindi 
may be based on the over-all grading of the performance 
of the student during his last three years at school. There 
are also other questions relevant to internal assessments. 
If a class has four divisions and each division is taught by 
a different teacher, what is the procedure adopted to re¬ 
alise uniformity in the results of all students in the class? 
Similarly, from the standpoint of measurement of intellec¬ 
tual capacity, etc., what is the procedure adopted to real¬ 
ise uniformity in the assessment between one subject and 
another? Such and many other problems exist. Even an 
internal assessment requires continued research to improve 
its reliability and validity. 

If internal assessments are made for general purposes, 
it becomes necessary to make the results of one institution 
comparable with those of others. A way out for realising 
some uniformity is now being attempted in some countries, 
in this attempt which is limited to the examination of inter¬ 
nal assessments of scholastic characteristics only, tech¬ 
niques are being developed for external moderation. It is 
felt that internal assessments subjected to external modera¬ 
tion can give results which are as satisfactory or even more 
satisfactory than those of Public Examinations. However. 
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other views have also been expressed. It is felt that the 
results of internal assessment and the results of Public Exa¬ 
minations with question papers having questions of differ¬ 
ent types should both be utilised for furnishing the results 
of students. In another type of thinking, it is felt that 
the results of internal assessment and of Public Examina¬ 
tion should both be furnished to the candidates separately 
in the certificates issued to them. The latter view receives 
support from the fact that an internal assessment should 
desirably be not limited to test the scholastic characteris¬ 
tics only. In such a case, the teacher’s over-all estimate 
of a student can definitely be different from the estimate 
obtained through a Public Examination. 

3.10. Our Examinations 

In most cases, there are Public Examinations conduct¬ 
ed by the universities and State Boards of Examination. In 
a limited number of cases, a few institutions are conduct¬ 
ing what is called internal assessments. Broadly speaking, 
therefore, Public Examinations are the examinations of 
vital importance to the country as a whole. In such exa¬ 
minations, as mentioned earlier, the tendency is to set a 
large number of essay type of questions. The objectives 
of the examination are rarely defined. The results of such 
an examination are used as a criterion for far too many 
purposes. In view of this, both the reliability and the valid¬ 
ity of the results of our examinations may get consider¬ 
ably reduced. 

Research on examinations has had its impact on the 
conduct of examinations elsewhere. Unfortunately, in our 
country, this impact has been very insignificant. There are 
two reasons for this. Firstly, any change would also imply 
additional expenditure. Since no separate funds have been 
set apart for improving examinations, it becomes difficult 
to allocate additional funds. Secondly, there is a gross 
defect in our outlook. Even though an examination as 
conducted is defective, the defects are forgotten. When 
an innovation is suggested, it is severely criticised. It is 
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rarely realised that there is nothing perfect and an innova¬ 
tion aiming at bringing about some improvement should be 
tried. By criticising everything new, attempts for innova¬ 
tions get thwarted, and the old and defective system is 
allowed to continue. What is really necessary is a change 
of outlook enabling us to take an enlightened view of any 
change that is suggested. This change of outlook is far 
more important than the mere allocation of additional 
funds. 1 

The Public Examinations as they developed during the 
British rule were tests of the versatility of a student and 
of his capacity to stand intellectual stresses and strains. 
This type of examination was planned because the results 
of it were used by our rulers for the same purpose for 
which they used the results of an open competitive exa¬ 
mination for the civil service. 

The practice is still continuing in many of our univer¬ 
sities and State Boards of Education. Candidates are ask¬ 
ed to sit for a large number of papers on successive days, 
answering sometimes two papers a day. This has, however, 
now degenerated into a simple stipulation that a candidate 
should pass in a certain minimum number of subjects at 
one such examination. Nowadays, in many cases, the 
time-tables of Public Examinations are often so arranged 
that a candidate is not required to appear for more than 
one paper on one day. Some authorities have gone out 
of their way to provide intervals of one or two days bet¬ 
ween one paper and another. Consequently, the concept 
of an endurance test as originally visualised has practical¬ 
ly disappeared. 

Candidates who pass in all subjects in one sitting are 
eligible for a class. A candidate who fails in a certain 
number of subjects is required to sit for the whole exa¬ 
mination on another occasion. In some cases where a can¬ 
didate has failed in one or two subjects, he is permitted 
to appear in those subjects only at a subsequent examina¬ 
tion. This is known as the compartmental system of pass- 
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ing. Sometimes, marginal failures are condoned by the 
award of grace marks. 

Summarising, the original concept of an endurance 
test has disappeared. Examined from the educational 
point of view, it has no relevance. Therefore, it would be 
more appropriate to introduce what is called subject exami¬ 
nations and award the public examination certificate on a 
candidate’s showing that he has passed in the requisite 
number of subjects. Requiring a candidate to take all sub¬ 
jects at one sitting should now no longer be compulsory. 

3.11. Marks and Grades 

The current practice in most of our Public Examina¬ 
tions is to measure the candidate’s performance by assign¬ 
ing a mark to an answer script. Suppose there is a paper 
of three hours carrying 100 marks. The examiners are 
asked to award numerical scores while assessing the ans¬ 
wer scripts. The marks can range from 0 to 100. This 
is called the hundred and one point scale because, includ¬ 
ing 0, there are in all 101 units of measurement. The im¬ 
plicit meaning of having such 101 steps in marking is that 
a candidate who scores 46 is superior to one who scores 
45, and so on. Such an inference may be correct when the 
mark is a ‘true mark’. 

Unfortunately, the mark given by an examiner is a 
‘raw’ mark. Such a mark is subject to two types of un¬ 
certainties. 

The first type of uncertainty is about the thing to be 
measured which is called the candidate’s performance. 
This is invariably ill-defined. The mark may be a mea¬ 
sure of the candidate’s ability or knowledge or memory 
or intelligence or power of expression or a combination of 
one or more of these characteristics. As discussed else¬ 
where, in our country, the purpose for which an examina¬ 
tion is conducted is ill-defined. Not much attention has so 
far been paid to the designing of a question paper in such 
a way that it attempts to test the objectives for which a 
syllabus has been framed. As mentioned earlier, a Public 
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Examination appears to be treated as both an achievement 
and a prediction test. Linder the circumstances, there is 
a large measure of vagueness about what is being measur¬ 
ed. Hence, until a precise tool for the measurement of 
specific attainments is prepared, the element of uncertainty 
on what is measured will continue to exist. The conse¬ 
quences of this uncertainty on the mark awarded by an 
examiner to an answer script are fairly serious. 

The second type of uncertainty arises from the fac 
that it is assumed that there is a ‘true mark’ for each 
script. Such a ‘true mark’ can only be assigned by an 
ideal examiner, who does not exist. The actual examiner, 
at best, makes only an estimate of this ‘true mark’. This 
estimate is, therefore, a ‘raw’ mark and is subject to con¬ 
siderable error. Statistical analysis has shown that when 
an examiner assigns a mark to a script, there is 50% chance 
that his error'' is greater than 5%. This means that when 
a candidate is awarded a ‘raw’ mark of 41, the ‘true mark’ 
may be either above 46 or below 36 in 50% of the cases. 
Under the circumstances, the hundred and one point scale 
where candidates are distinguished in steps of one mark 
loses significance. Tt is this fact which has made research 
workers do some rethinking. Further, there appears to be 
no sanctity for drawing rigid lines in the marking scale, 
viz,, considering a candidate securing less than 40% as 
having failed or considering a candidate who has secured 
60% as having passed in the first class. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the ‘raw’ mark assigned by an examiner, 
to an answer script, when furnished to the candidate, can 
and does mislead the public into assuming that the mark so 
furnished by the universities and boards of education is a 
‘true mark’. The consequences of such an assumption 
are serious in as much as the mark, as furnished, forms the 
basis—an erroneous basis, as we have seen—on which the 
candidate is considered for employment and for admission 
to higher courses of study. In view of this importance 
attached to the mark assigned, several candidates indulge 
in malpractices to secure higher scores. 
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The public have not been kept informed of the in¬ 
accuracies that creep into our current marking schemes. It 
will take a long time to educate our public to realise the 
limitations of any marking scheme and the errors to which 
it is subject. Under the circumstances, the only way for 
preventing the public from using the mark awarded to a 
candidate for purposes of employment and for admission 
to courses of higher study is to avoid furnishing ‘raw’ marks 
to candidates appearing at Public Examinations. Once 
this is done, the employers and those concerned with ad¬ 
missions will be forced to conduct suitable tests for recruit¬ 
ment and for admission. Such tests could be prediction 
tests more relevant to meet the requirements of the situa¬ 
tion. 

When the practice of assigning a mark is discontinued, 
the question that poses itself is one of choosing a suitable 
alternative. 

The manner in which the result of an examination 
should be furnished has engaged the attention of experts 
in all countries. It appears that, in a majority of examina¬ 
tions in the advanced countries of the world, the trend 
is towards adopting what is called a five point scale. In 
this technique, all the candidates who appear for the exa¬ 
mination are graded into five groups; grade 1 signifying 
the best and grade 5 the weakest of candidates. Candi¬ 
dates in grade 5 may be regarded as failures in our 
current mode of thinking. It should, however, be pointed 
out that educationally it is an unsound practice to dub 
a candidate as having failed. 

The five point scale furnishes the results in the form 
of five grades. It is significant to note that the concept 
of achievement in the grade system is quite different from 
that in the hundred and one point scale mark system. 
Ideally, in a grade system, an answer script is assigned one 
of the five grades. Where extremely necessary, it is not 
impossible to assign grades to each of the questions that 
a candidate has attempted and then to assign an over-all 
grade to the answer script as a whole. The system of de- 
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daring the results in terms of grades and the manner in 
which it has been practised elsewhere will be clear from 
a study of Appendixes 2 and 5. 

Ideally, the result of an examination should be de¬ 
clared by assigning appropriate grades in each subject to 
a candidate. Should, however, there be a desire to retain the 
current tradition of classifying students on the over-all per¬ 
formance in the examination into first, second and third 
or pass class, it is always possible to assign a similar over¬ 
all grade on the basis of the grades awarded in individual sub¬ 
jects. Whether this should be done is a matter for ad¬ 
ministrative decision but the over-all grade has the same 
significance as the first, second and third or pass class, 
awarded on the basis of the accumulative total marks of 
the candidate. It has, however, the advantage that the 
over-all grade is more rational than an arbitrary classifica¬ 
tion on the basis of arbitrarily defined rigid boundaries 
like 40%, 60%, etc. 

It may be difficult to train all our examiners to value 
answer script on the grade system overnight. In such a case, 
as an interim measure, it may be possible to permit them to 
assign a ‘raw’ mark to an answer script and then convert 
the same into grades following the procedure described in 
Appendix 11. Such a step should, however, be regarded 
as an interim measure. 

With the introduction of the grade system, employers 
and those concerned with admissions to institutions can 
only use the grade awarded at a Public Examination for mak¬ 
ing a preliminary selection of suitable candidates. Actual 
selections will perforce have to be done through separate 
tests, designed for individual purposes. Needless to say 
that in the changed system, malpractices of the kind preva¬ 
lent at present get considerably reduced. 

3.12, Novelty in Conducting an Examination 

Some interesting experiments have already been car¬ 
ried out elsewhere and they deserve to be adopted in our 
own country. At present, if there are 10 candidates who 
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are to be examined in one subject, one question paper is 
set for all of them and their answer scripts are evaluated; 
they are assigned numerical scores which again may be 
graded on a five point scale as suggested earlier. Instead 
of the above, suppose 10 different carefully designed ques¬ 
tion papers are set and given one to each of the 10 can¬ 
didates, each thus being tested through a different ques¬ 
tion paper. When the answer scripts of these 10 candi¬ 
dates are examined, and grades assigned to them, it will 
be found, interestingly enough, that each candidate gets the 
same grade as he obtained on the common question paper. 
This technique of examining can be utilised to eliminate 
copying. In this scheme, even if question papers leak out, 
it is of no significance, since no candidate can know which 
question paper he is likely to get. If he prepares for all 
the 10 question papers, he has effectively prepared him¬ 
self for the entire examination and, therefore, merits pass¬ 
ing. Thus, copying and the harmful effects of leakage of 
question papers are eliminated. As matters stand today, 
however, the public will not be prepared to accept the 
validity of this method. Many members of the public would 
protest saying that examining candidates with different 
question papers is unfair and that the examination result 
is invalid. The possibility of this method being challeng¬ 
ed in a court of law on grounds of discrimination cannot 
also be ruled out. Therefore, before introducing such a 
scheme, it will be necessary to educate the public to accept 
such a scheme as valid and reliable. In order to do so, 
it is necessary to conduct pilot experiments in schools and 
colleges and publish the results of such experiments. In 
this way only can the parents, students, employers and 
the public be persuaded to accept this method of examin¬ 
ing as normal. 

3.13. Novel Way of Dealing with Numbers 

When a lakh or more students appear at a Public Exa¬ 
mination and when the examination has to be conducted 
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at different centres, several complications arise. Thus if 
the paper has leaked out at one centre, the examination 
has to be cancelled for all centres. One way of overcom¬ 
ing such difficulties in mass examinations is to adopt de¬ 
centralisation. Thus, for each group of about 10,000 stu¬ 
dents, a separate examination should be conducted with 
different question papers, examiners and time table. If all 
the question papers in a subject are set by the same group 
of examiners and properly designed, the results statistical¬ 
ly processed in each subject and furnished in the form of 
grades will be reliable and valid. This follows from the 
discussion in the previous paragraph where an example 
with 10 students being given different question papers was 
given. Examined on a scientific basis, decentralisation is 
not incompatible with uniformity, and is, therefore, strong¬ 
ly recommended. 

3.14. Novel Way of Paper-setting 

In our Public Examinations, Boards of Paper-setters 
are appointed to set questions, moderate them and furnish 
outline answers. A very large number of teachers who are 
involved in the teaching-learning process at schools and 
colleges are not given an opportunity to participate in the 
process of paper-setting. Further, the process assumes that 
the few paper-setters chosen are the best and possess all 
the expertise. 

This defect in paper-setting can be overcome. Every 
teacher teaching a subject in an institution is intimately con¬ 
nected with the problem. He can be asked to set ques¬ 
tions and prepare outlines of the answers and send both 
to the examining authority through the head of his insti¬ 
tution. in this way, a very large number of questions to¬ 
gether with outline answers prepared by practising persons, 
become available. The examining authority can appoint 
a small board to scrutinise all such questions, and the paper- 
setters can draw upon them. In this way, the authority 
can prepare question papers with well thought out questions. 
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For the questions selected, the teachers concerned could 
be paid an honorarium. 

The above technique is expected to improve question 
papers. It will bring a sense of participation to all the teach¬ 
ers concerned. In view of these considerations, the ex¬ 
periment is worth trying. There should be no objection 
to groups of teachers teaching a subject preparing such 
questions and answers. 

3.15. Project Work 

The difficulties of assessing students for creativity and 
initiative, and, the testing for special skills in the labora¬ 
tory, etc., have been realised on an international basis. 
One of the solutions suggested is the alteration of the tech¬ 
nique of evaluation. Particularly in science subjects, it is 
now a common practice to make students devote ( a measur¬ 
able proportion of their time in the final year to what is 
called project work. In this scheme, students in consulta¬ 
tion with their teachers take up a project, read about it, 
execute it and write a report about the same. The entire 
work so done is subjected to assessment. Project work is 
now emphasised even at the school level in many countries. 
The manner in which the project work is given and assess¬ 
ed at the school stage is indicated by certain write-ups 
pertaining to them on pages 3 and 7 of Appendix 7. There 
is no doubt that what has been reproduced is capable of 
modification and improvement. The object of reproducing 
them is merely to show that our universities and boards 
should also think quickly in terms of introducing project 
work at the school level and develop procedures for eva¬ 
luating the same. So far as the first degree of the universi¬ 
ties are concerned, the injection of project work is over¬ 
due. At the postgraduate level, in certain faculties in 
some universities, project work has already been introduc¬ 
ed. 



4. SHORT-TERM MEASURES 


4.01. Present Position 

The conditions pertaining to examinations as they exist 
today have been reviewed and the causes of malpractices 
traced. The purpose of examinations and the manner of 
making them scientific have been discussed. Thus, the 
previous two chapters furnish the real basis for looking for 
remedies. In fact, some remedies have got suggested 
automatically. 

In this chapter, concrete recommendations are being 
made. They are such that they can be implemented with¬ 
in the framework of our present systems of examinations. 
Some of these recommendations have to be implemented 
by the Universities and School Boards of Education. In 
the case of some others, the State and the Central Govern¬ 
ments will have to step in and introduce legislation in order 
to enable the examining authorities to implement the re¬ 
commendations. 

4.02. Results 

The first item of importance is the declaration of results 
of Public Examinations and the furnishing of statements 
of marks. These statements of marks are used for a 
variety of purposes. But, as already explained, the mark¬ 
ing method and the ranking based thereon, are both de¬ 
fective and unreliable. They cannot be made the basis 
either of employment or of admission to higher studies. 
The only way of delinking employment and admissions 
from Public Examination results, is to adopt the grade sys¬ 
tem and eliminate the present practice of furnishing the 
‘raw’ marks secured by candidates. The grade results 
should be furnished subject-wise. If necessary, an over- 
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all grade in an examination as a whole may also be furnish¬ 
ed, but this is not recommended. 

In order to give a complete picture of each candidate’s 
attainments the performance in class-work should also be 
furnished in the certificate in terms of grades. The teach¬ 
er’s over-all assessment of the candidate’s aptitudes and 
potential should also be shown. This would mean com¬ 
prehensive internal assessment. 

The stigma of having failed in an examination is un¬ 
desirable in modern society especially when a student has 
succeeded, if only partially, in his educational effort. This 
Committee, therefore, endorses the recommendation of the 
Education Commission that: 

“the certificate issued by the Board on the basis of 
the results of the external examination at the end of 
the lower or higher secondary stage, should give the 
candidates’ performance only in those subjects in 
which he has passed, but there should be no remark 
that he has failed in the examination as a whole... 
and that the candidate should be permitted to ap¬ 
pear again, if he so desires, for the entire examina¬ 
tion or for separate subjects in order to improve his 
performance.” 

The boards/universities should review their statutes, 
ordinances, regulations, and amend these to do away with 
the requirement that candidates must pass in a certain num¬ 
ber of subjects at one and the same examination. 

The Committee is of the view that such insistence is 
not desirable. 

The Committee, therefore, recommends that: 

(a) the grade system be adopted; 

(b) subject-wise grades be awarded; 

(c) over-all grade may also be furnished, where 
necessary; 

(d) comprehensive internal assessment be recorded 
in the certificate in a form suitably evolved; 
and 

(e) the condition of passing in all subjects at one 
examination be done away with. 
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I 

4.03. Conduct of Examinations 

The Committee recommends that the following mea¬ 
sures, some of which may have already been adopted by 
some authorities, be hereafter adopted uniformly: 

(a) Universities/Boards should be advised to see 
that all the papers are set by a board of paper- 
setters and are carefully scrutinised and moder¬ 
ated. The work of finalising the papers includ¬ 
ing the moderation should be done at a meet¬ 
ing of the board of paper-setters/moderators. 

(b) The paper-setters may be appointed at least six 
months before the scheduled dates of examina¬ 
tion, to set and moderate the question papers, 
to hold meetings and correspond. 

(c) The board of paper-setters should be required 
to prepare an outline of answers and detailed 
marking schemes for all the questions set in all 
the papers at all the examinations up to the 
first degree level. 

(d) Subject teachers should be invited to formulate 
possible questions or question-papers covering 
the syllabus and send them to the ^examining 
bodies with outline answers and marking 
schemes. These should be collated and made 
available to the paper-setters for their use. 

(e) Where the number of candidates appearing at a 
Public Examination is large, viz., say about a 
lakh in the case of schools and about ten thou¬ 
sand in the case of universities, decentralisation 
should be attempted. Thus, separate arrange¬ 
ments should be made for the conduct of exa¬ 
minations including the setting of papers for 
each group of about 10,000 school or 1,000 
college students. 

(f) When such decentralisation is attempted, it is 
preferable to get all the required question papers 
for a subject set by one single board of paper- 
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setters. In such a case, the paper for a sub¬ 
centre play be selected at random. 

(g) 'It is highly desirable to adopt the system of 
spot valuation. Many local variations are possi¬ 
ble in the system of spot valuation. The main 
pattern, however, is that answer scripts are col¬ 
lected at a few valuation centres, each centre 
preferably getting the scripts pertaining to a dis¬ 
tant region. Examiners are appointed to these 
centres and scripts are assigned to them at ran¬ 
dom for marking. In addition, the system of 
giving code numbers to answer scripts could 
also be adopted. 

(h) After the initial marking is completed, the exa¬ 
mining authority should carry out moderation 
by adopting well-known statistical procedures. 

(i) After finalising the ‘raw’ marks, the results in 
each subject should be converted into grades. 

(j) In the case of all Public Examinations, copifes of 
question papers set should be made available 
to the teachers in schools and colleges on the 
day the paper is taken, but after the examina¬ 
tion is over, and the teachers concerned should 
be requested to carefully check the question 
papers, point out errors, insoluble questions, 
etc., and generally comment on the paper. 
Such comments should be forwarded through 
the head of the institution to the examining au¬ 
thority. The examining authority should set up 
a small group of moderators who should scru¬ 
tinise such complaints and make appropriate re¬ 
commendations for moderation. This proce¬ 
dure, if adopted, should be made public both 
to the students and the teachers. The com¬ 
ments received in this connection should also 
be forwarded to the paper-setters at the next 
examination, along with the material mentioned 
in clause (d) above. 
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(k) Examining authorities should award prizes and 
scholarships to the candidate who stands first 
in a subject or in the examination. For this 
purpose, a separate test should be conducted 
and admission to the same should be limited 
to those who secured the highest grade in the 
Public Examination. 

(l) Ideally, examinations should be conducted in 
the institution in which the candidates have stu¬ 
died and a majority of invigilators and super¬ 
intendents should be drawn from the institution 
itself. This is, however, not always practi¬ 
cable, as for instance, in the case of remote 
schools where the number of candidates appear¬ 
ing at the Public Examination may be too 
small to start a separate centre. Invariably, a 
fair number of outsiders should also be appoint¬ 
ed to do the work of invigilation. 

(m) Admission to the centre of a Public Examina¬ 
tion should be through one main entrance. 
Only bona fide candidates and the examination 
staff with identity cards should be admitted alter 
being checked. Other persons should be pro¬ 
hibited from coming within a certain distance 
from the place of the examination. Legislation 
for this purpose should be undertaken, if neces¬ 
sary. 

4.04. Legislation 

Wherever appropriate, the need for legislation has been 
stressed both in this chapter and in the previous chapters. 
However, there is need to take an over-all view of this 
task. Thus, it is possible for universities and boards to 
enquire and punish the staff and members of their autho¬ 
rities for examination malpractices. But, it would be more 
appropriate to provide in the Acts of Incorporation of the 
Universities/Boards a suitable section empowering the Chan- 
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cellor/Governor to constitute such committees and make 
recommendations which should be obligatory on the part 
of the universities/boards to implement. Such an extra¬ 
ordinary provision is necessary as there can be occasions 
when some of these bodies may be halting in taking an 
appropriate action. 

Prohibiting the entry of unauthorised persons into or 
near an examination hall and exercising the right to carry 
out a physical check of all persons entering an examina¬ 
tion hall may require legislation. Certain offences will have 
to be classified as cognisable offences through legislation. 
Further, there is need to provide financial assistance to in¬ 
vigilators and examiners who are assaulted during the 
course of their work. This requires provision of a risk 
insurance scheme. 

Taking an over-all view of the present situation, the 
need for legislation appears to arise in the following 
cases: 

(a) There is need to amend the Acts of Incorpora¬ 
tion of the Universities/Boards so as to provide 
for a procedure to institute enquiries and punish 
the staff and members of the authorities for exa¬ 
mination malpractices. In such cases, the ap¬ 
pointment of committees and the acceptance of 
recommendations of such committees should 
vest in the Chancellor/Governor. 

(b) There is need to introduce legislation empower¬ 
ing the appropriate authority to prohibit the entry 
of persons other than the candidates, the exa¬ 
miners and the concerned invigilators within a 
certain distance from the examination centre. 
(In proceeding to issue orders under this legis¬ 
lation, great care will have to be exercised as 
the centres of examination may be located in 
congested urban areas. One way of getting 
over this difficulty would be to choose as cen¬ 
tres of examination places which can be isolat¬ 
ed.) 
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(c) There is need to introduce legislation empower¬ 
ing a physical check of all persons entering exa¬ 
mination halls and to restrict admission to only 
those who have proper identity and admission 
cards. 

(d) To prevent criminal offences leading to in¬ 
juries to examiners, invigilators and others, a 
clause of the following type may have to be in¬ 
serted into the Acts of Incorporation of the Uni¬ 
versities/Boards: 

“Intimidation or assault or use of criminal 
force on an examiner, invigilator or any 
other person employed in connection with 
the examinations conducted by the Board/ 
University within a period of two months 
prior to the commencement of the examina¬ 
tion, during the course of the examination 
and within two months immediately follow¬ 
ing such an examination, shall be deemed to 
be an obstruction caused to a public servant 
in the discharge of his public functions and 
shall be a cognisable offence.” 

(e) The risk from assault to invigilators, examiners 
and others connected with Public Examinations 
should be covered by insurance. If it is neces¬ 
sary to introduce legislation providing for a pro¬ 
per risk insurance schemes for them, such legis¬ 
lation should be introduced urgently. With the 
nationalisation of insurance there should be no 
difficulty in introducing risk insurance schemes. 

4.05. Recruitment to the Services 

The discussions in Chapter 2 have shown that one of 
the main causes for malpractices in our Public Examina¬ 
tions is the importance attached to ‘raw’ marks for purposes 
of employment and for admission to institutions of higher 
learning. With the introduction of the grade system, there 
should be a considerable improvement. However, the Com¬ 
mittee suggests that all the State Governments and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India should agree that all recruitment to the 
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services will be made in future on the basis of the results 
of competitive examinations held purpose-wise by the ap¬ 
propriate authorities. The passing of a Public Examina¬ 
tion or the securing of appropriate grades in that examina¬ 
tion may be utilised as a criterion for permitting candi¬ 
dates to appear at such competitive examinations and no 
more. If such competitive examinations are held, it is de¬ 
sirable to supplement the written tests by an oral examina¬ 
tion or an interview. In this way due credit will be given 
to the attainments of the candidate in extra-curricular acti¬ 
vities, etc. 

A similar procedure should be followed by quasi-gov¬ 
ernment and other organisations. Where the organisations 
are small, a group of them could get together for the pur¬ 
pose. 

The Committee, therefore, recommends that all recruit¬ 
ment to the services should be on the basis of separate 
competitive examinations conducted pur pose-wise by the 
appropriate agency. 

As the upper age limit for purposes of recruitment to 
government services for different cadres of appointments, 
whether Class I, Class II or Class III appointments, is 
generally the same, students proceed to higher courses of 
study in the hope of improving their chances of recruit¬ 
ment. Thus, a targe number of graduates and postgraduates 
apply for Class III appointments. 

If the age limit for the different grades of appoint¬ 
ment are different, so that the lower cadres might be filled 
with persons who pass the high school or higher second¬ 
ary examinations, the number of candidates proceeding to 
degree courses will be reduced. It is, therefore, recommend¬ 
ed that the maximum age limit for recruitment to lower 
clerical and other similar cadres should be reduced to 19 
years. 

4.06, Admission to Institutions 

The results of Public Examinations should, in future, 
be only used for purposes of making a preliminary selec- 
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tion of candidates as suitable for admission. Actual ad¬ 
mission should be made on the basis of separate entrance 
tests specifically designed and conducted for each of the 
different courses. The entrance test should be designed to 
evaluate the aptitude and potential of the candidate for 
the course concerned. Further, such an entrance test should 
be supplemented, where possible, by an interview. There 
is no reason why one such common entrance test for seve¬ 
ral states or on an all-India basis could not be organised 
for admission to, say, all engineering or medical colleges 
within the country. 

In the case of our universities, it should be possible 
to conduct one common entrance test for science courses 
and a similar one for arts courses for all the colleges affiliat¬ 
ed to the university. 

It should be pointed out that the number of candi¬ 
dates appearing for any such entrance test will be invariably 
much smaller than those appearing for a higher secondary 
examination. The tests enable the selection of candidates 
with the requisite aptitude and potential for the course con¬ 
cerned. If the gap between the declaration of the higher 
secondary examination results and the date of reopening of 
institutions of higher learning is sufficiently large, there is 
adequate time to conduct such tests. Further, such tests 
will eliminate hardships caused by differences in standards 
of examinations conducted by different boards/universi¬ 
ties. 

4.07. Continuous Reappraisal 

Every university/board should have the question 
papers of the different examinations carefully scrutinised 
by appropriate advisory committees or board of studies. 
On the basis of these reports, necessary action should be 
taken against erring examiners. In addition, it is de¬ 
sirable that the boards should be requested to set one or 
two model question papers and make them available to 
the examiners, when a subject is being introduced for the 
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first time. Such model question papers should be made 
available to teachers and institutions also. 

The university/board should set up committees to ana¬ 
lyse the results of examinations in different subjects, com¬ 
pare them with those of previous years and make recom¬ 
mendations for improvement. 

The university/board should also set up committees 
to compare the grades obtained by students as a result 
of internal assessment with those assigned to them at the 
Public Examination. Wide disparities should be prompt¬ 
ly investigated and suitable remedial action taken. These 
will be in the nature of vigilance and correction committees 
and their work will be continuous and perpetual. 

The universities/boards should scrutinise the marking 
in practical and oral examinations and review their efficacy 
and impartiality at short intervals. This is extremely im¬ 
portant, in view of the fact that in recent years, the con¬ 
fidence of the people in practical and viva voce examina¬ 
tions has been rudely shaken. It is imperative that effec¬ 
tive steps are taken immediately to retrieve the position. 

4.08. Facing Realities 

The recommendations made as appropriate and suit¬ 
able short-term measures cannot comfort any idealist. In 
this connection, it has to be realised that the limitations 
imposed by whatever is existing in the country are such that 
it is almost impossible to carry out drastic changes in the 
organisation and conduct of examinations. 

There is a set pattern of courses of study and exami¬ 
nations of boards and universities. Within the framework 
of such a pattern, drastic changes may give rise to legal 
complications. Although valuable results of research on 
examinations are available, implementation of the same is 
beset with difficulties. During the last two decades, 
no significant attempt appears to have been made either to 
undertake research on examinations or to profit from the 
results of such researches elsewhere. This may be partly 
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due to the reluctance of all concerned to change. It may 
also be partly due to the fact that any change unless car¬ 
ried out on an. all-India basis leads the board/university 
into difficulties with regard to employment and admissions 
to institutions of higher learning. This limitation highlights 
the need for effecting changes on an all-India basis with 
the willing cooperation of the Centre and State Govern¬ 
ments and of the autonomous organisations concerned. 

Against the background described in the last paragraph, 
the taking over of the results of research into our current 
scheme of examination becomes an abrupt change as no 
significant changes have taken place during the last two 
decades. In this connection, it is pertinent to point out, 
that, although facilities for school, college, polytechnic and 
other types of education have increased, the basic pattern 
of education and examination is the one which obtained 
before Independence. That pattern, whatever its good 
points, lacks the resilience to adopt and assimilate far- 
reaching innovations and improvements. 

There is yet another consideration which has weighed 
with the Committee. No separate funds are being made 
available for either research or the incorporation of re¬ 
search results into the schemes of examination prevailing 
in the country. Any change is bound to make an examina¬ 
tion more expensive. Candidates resist increase of exami¬ 
nation fees. Therefore, unless separate funds are specifi¬ 
cally provided, significant changes become difficult. 

The manner in which the problem has to be examined 
from the long-range point of view and action initiated im¬ 
mediately is discussed in the next chapter. 



5. LONG-TERM MEASURES 


5.01. The World Problem 

Many countries of the world have bestowed consider¬ 
able thought to evolve suitable .schemes for education. 
Yet, the facilities provided for education at different levels 
do not meet adequately the requirements of the situation. 
Almost everywhere, there is dissatisfaction with the exist¬ 
ing systems of education. Student unrest and the problems 
it has created for the governments of different countries 
are well known. The missionary spirit with which teach¬ 
ers approached their problems appears to be fast dis¬ 
appearing. The teaching profession is rapidly becoming 
similar to other professions. 

In the past and, to a large extent even today, the 
foundations for the thinking on education are laid on past 
experience. Changes introduced get limited to measures 
necessary for correcting mistakes discovered. Such an 
approach was adequate for a slow-moving society. The rapid • 
ly changing social order consequent to the impact of tech¬ 
nology makes a change of outlook a pressing need. Edu¬ 
cationists have to think of the world of tomorrow and not 
the world of yesterday. Education has to fit a person to 
a new social order to come. This requires an intelligent 
anticipation of the needs of society two or three decades 
later. Such a projection into the future can never be pre¬ 
cise. Yet, education planned on such a projection into the 
future is likely to be more effective and useful than the 
one planned on past experience. Further, schemes of edu¬ 
cation should always be made flexible so that changes dic¬ 
tated by necessity can easily be injected into them. Dy¬ 
namic norms which are more in keeping with a dynamic 
society are the needs of all future schemes of education. 
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5.02. A Social Service 

Examined on a world basis, relevance of whatever is 
being done in the schools and in the universities has now 
assumed a new significance. This is because education 
is increasingly being linked with gainful employment. Thus, 
education becomes a social service. Therefore, the pur¬ 
pose for which instruction is given, the manner in which 
such instruction is assessed, the objectives of such assess¬ 
ment and their relationship to the anticipated needs of 
society must be so spelt out that parents, teachers, 
students and the public can easily understand whatever 
is being done. 

As discussed in the previous chapters, larger and larg¬ 
er numbers will have to be dealt with in all schemes of 
future education. Therefore, the evolution of standardis¬ 
ed procedures for assessment becomes necessary. 

5.03. Objectives of Education 

Elementary education is concerned with educating the 
child. Such education is expected to be free and compul¬ 
sory. Whatever the ability of an individual and whatever 
his handicaps, he must be made to successfully complete 
this stage of education. Therefore, a child may be taught 
several subjects in an integrated way and may be permit¬ 
ted to proceed from one stage to the next without formal 
examinations. The teacher may indirectly evaluate the 
child and keep the results of such assessment as a docu¬ 
ment available for use by the school authorities. To de¬ 
clare a child pass or fail and to detain him in any class 
at the elementary level is undesirable and unnecessary. 
There can, however, be an examination or a test at the end 
of the elementary stage to evaluate the satisfactory com¬ 
pletion of the courses of study envisaged. Such an eva¬ 
luation is necessary for making selections for education at 
the next stage, and, more appropriately, as an index of the 
success of a social service scheme. 

Secondary education need not be compulsory.- The 
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objective of education at this level is to develop com¬ 
petence for scholastic study and trainability in work involving 
the use of the hand or the combined use of the hand and 
the mind. At this level, opportunity should be provided 
to a student to study a number of subjects and grade him 
in each one of them. The choice of subjects should be 
governed by the aptitude of the student but the subjects 
provided should all have relevance to the needs of society. 
Satisfactory completion of work in a certain prescribed mini¬ 
mum number of subjects should entitle the student for a 
certificate. 

Admissions to institutions of higher learning should be 
on an extremely selective basis by means of appropriate 
prediction tests. Facilities should be limited to what the 
finances can permit. Those who cannot get admission to 
institutions of higher learning should, however, be provid¬ 
ed with opportunities for further education through even¬ 
ing courses, correspondence-cwm-intensive training courses, 
etc. 

The duration of a stage of education, viz., secondary 
education, may be laid down broadly as a certain number 
of years. The minimum number of subjects to be studied 
should also be laid down. But brighter students should be 
provided with opportunities of completing this work in a 
shorter period and with opportunities for studying many 
more subjects than the minimum laid down. .The injec¬ 
tion of such flexibility for catering to the needs of students 
of varied competence is a pressing necessity. 

What has been described above are wider issues which 
have to be examined by the State authorities but they 
have a close bearing on the problem of Public Examina¬ 
tions. 

5.04, Public Examinations 

In any country, a preliminary general assessment of 
students who have satisfactorily completed a certain stage 
of education, is necessary on a country-wide basis. Such 
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assessment forms the basis for a preliminary selection for 
higher courses of study and for employment. Examined 
from this point of view, a Public Examination in a suit¬ 
able form is always necessary. Such an examination may 
be conducted by a board or a university. Alternatively 
there could be internal assessment of the students by the 
teachers of the institution concerned on the basis of norms 
laid down by such a board or university. The results 
of such internal assessments can be subjected to external 
moderation by a board/university and then utilised as 
results of a Public Examination. 

The frequency of such Public Examinations should be 
drastically reduced. There should be one Public Exami¬ 
nation at the end of the elementary/middle school stage, 
another at the end of the secondary stage and yet another* 
at the end of the first degree course. Barring this, no 
Public Examinations need be held at any other stage below 
the first degree. Only internal assessments should be made. 

Even when a Public Examination is conducted by a 
board/university, a considerable measure of innovation is 
possible. Thus, where a higher secondary course is of 
three years’ duration with a certain minimum number of 
subjects, there is no reason why the study of a certain num¬ 
ber of subjects should not be completed in the first, some 
in the next and the remaining in the third year. In such 
a case, students should be permitted to take the Public 
Examination in the subjects they have completed at the end 
of the first, second or third year, respectively. 

Opportunities should also be provided for really good 
students to complete such a three-year course in two 
years and utilise the third year to study other subjects or 
study some selected subjects in greater depth. The aver¬ 
age and below-average students may take all the three 
years to complete the subjects repeating in the second 
year what they could not complete in the first, and so on. 
Subject-wise passing may also be adopted with advantage. 
Thus, each student will be able to attain his full intellec¬ 
tual stature at his own rate. This concept can also be ex- 
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tended satisfactorily to university education. But. its adop¬ 
tion will require changes in the organisation of teaching 
and the conduct of examinations. 

5.05. Autonomous Institutions 

Where large numbers are involved, decentralisation of 
a Public Examination has been suggested. An ideal level 
for decentralisation is an institution itself. In such cases, 
the question of having internal examinations with external 
moderation to get uniformity of results for all institutions 
has also been indicated. 

A very desirable way of decentralisation is through 
granting autonomous status to some well-established insti¬ 
tutions. Such institutions will then be in a position to ar¬ 
range for and conduct examinations and declare results. 
The granting of such an autonomous status has already 
been recommended by the Education Commission (1964- 
66 ). 

The Committee suggests that early steps be taken to 
implement this recommendation of the Education Commis¬ 
sion. Where necessary, the Acts of Incorporation of the 
Universities should be suitably amended. 

In the beginning, autonomy could be suitably restrict¬ 
ed. Thus, a college affiliated to a university may be per¬ 
mitted to arrange for its own examinations, set question 
papers, get the answer scripts evaluated and declare the 
results on behalf of the university. In all this work, if neces¬ 
sary, the university might associate one or more persons 
per subject after carefully selecting them from a panel of 
experts. Such persons would scrutinise and moderate ques¬ 
tion papers, sample answer scripts and make recommenda¬ 
tions for moderation, etc. Later, it may become possible 
to eliminate this practice and leave everything to the col¬ 
lege itself. This is the ultimate objective as it is now en¬ 
visaged that each institution should conduct its examinations 
and the results of all such institutions should be externally 
moderated to realise uniformity. 
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In exactly the same way, it should be possible to exa¬ 
mine the grant of autonomous status to well-established 
schools. 

The Committee, therefore, recommends the grant of 
autonomous status to well-established schools and colleges 
at an early date and the introduction of amending legisla¬ 
tion wherever necessary for the purpose. 

5.06. Budgeting for Education 

Since Independence, both the Centre and the States are 
spending larger and larger amounts of money on educa¬ 
tion. Increasing attention is being paid to improve the 
service conditions of teachers. Educational facilities are 
being made available increasingly to all educable age- 
groups at State expense. However, the approach to the 
problem of budgeting has, by and large, become a semi- 
mechanical one. We budget for education as a whole. 
Most of the money so allocated is spent for the teaching¬ 
learning process. In fact, it is reported that in some cases, 
(he bulk of the recurring expenditure goes entirely to teach¬ 
ers’ salaries and the non-recurring expenditure to build¬ 
ings. It is also reported that several boards of secondary 
education have an excess of income over expenditure. As 
far as universities are concerned, they are spending very 
little from their own funds (beyond the income from exa¬ 
mination fees) on research and improvement of the pro¬ 
cesses of examination. 

The development of education is clearly lop-sided. A 
fresh look at the problem is imperative. It is no longer 
adequate for universities and boards of secondary educa¬ 
tion to prescribe syllabi and proceed to conduct examina¬ 
tions on the age-61d pattern. The relevance of the curriculum 
content and its objectives must be carefully examined. 

Both at school and college, students will have to be told 
of the available spheres of employment and of the scope 
for self-employment In accordance with their own apti¬ 
tude for future employment, they will have to be advised 
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to choose the appropriate subject or subjects. This is 
highly specialised work. The importance of guidance was 
realised immediately after Independence, but attempts com¬ 
mensurate with the task have not been made so far to pro¬ 
vide facilities for guidance both at school and college level. 
The time is now ripe for making guidance compulsory in 
schools and colleges set up for teacher education. Simi¬ 
larly, there should be special facilities afforded for train¬ 
ing in guidance to those employed in the colleges affiliated 
to universities. 

Guidance is so important that some facilities for in- 
service training in guidance for both primary and second¬ 
ary teachers already employed should be properly plann¬ 
ed and provided. Such facilities should, preferably, cover 
all primary and secondary teachers. 

Assessment or examination is one of the most import¬ 
ant features of good education. Considerable thought has 
to go into any scheme of assessment. In most countries 
large amounts of money are spent on measurement and 
evaluation with special reference to examinations. Un¬ 
fortunately, this is a very neglected field in our country. 
Although measurement and evaluation are included in the 
courses of study in the colleges of teacher education, no 
intensive study or research is done. A scientific study of 
the setting of questions and the design of question papers 
are problems of considerable importance for both the boards 
of secondary education and the universities. Similarly, sta¬ 
tistical analysis of the results of examination deserves pri¬ 
ority, since it enables the authorities to draw conclusions 
relevant to the educational process as a whole. 

A mere recommendation stressing the importance of 
guidance and assessment will really serve no purpose. 
What is required is a firm decision to divide the alloca¬ 
tion for education into sub-heads. Thus, of every Rs. 100 
allocated for education, not more than Rs. 60 should 
be for the teaching -learning process; at least Rs. 20 
should be spent on guidance and the remaining Rs. 20 
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on studies, research and innovations in the process of exa¬ 
mination. 

The above scheme indicates specific norms for budget¬ 
ing in the field of education. Unless the State and Cen¬ 
tral Governments adopt such norms and enforce them, the 
guidance movement so necessary in the modern world will 
make no impact, and examinations will continue in the cur¬ 
rent out-moded forms for years to come. 

5.07. Research 

Almost everywhere in the world everyone stresses the 
importance of equality of opportunity for education. But 
the details are never spelt out. Thus, if a student gets 
admission to a school, this may not represent equality of 
opportunity. The evaluation procedures adopted may be 
defective and the student, although competent, may be con¬ 
demned. Similarly, almost everyone is concerned' with the 
discovery of talent. If the tools utilised for discovering 
talent, viz., techniques of evaluation, are defective, the real 
talent may be kept out and what is not talent may get the 
benefits! The over-all curriculum, the number of subjects 
and the techniques of evaluation may vary from one examin¬ 
ing authority to another. In such a case, a student of less 
competence may get preference in employment over a stu¬ 
dent of better competence. This is common knowledge in 
our country. Some examining authorities declare many in 
the first class and such first class students can be of much 
lower calibre than those who have been placed in the second 
class by some other examining authorities. But, as mat¬ 
ters stand, the really more competent second class students 
can be ruled out even from consideration for employment. 
This causes more frustration than even the glaring mal¬ 
practices discovered in our examinations. Therefore, get¬ 
ting to some form of uniformity in assessment and improv¬ 
ing the tools of assessment become extremely important. 

There is in the country some talk of examination re¬ 
form. It is not examination reform which is important. 
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What is really necessary is a drastic re-thinking on the eva¬ 
luation process in relation to the purposes for which it is 
meant. Similarly, there is a reasonable measure of talk on 
different types of questions. The need of the hour, how¬ 
ever, is the problem of deciding on the appropriate per¬ 
centages of different types of questions, the appropriate 
number of question papers, etc. Similarly, internal assess¬ 
ments should consist of a variety of tests both written and 
oral. Here, the problem is one of deciding on such a 
variety and assigning appropriate statistical weights for each 
type of test for getting an over-all assessment. 

Examination research is a continued activity even in the 
countries which have embarked on this work decades back. 
In our country, we have yet to make a proper and well- 
organised beginning. This has obviously to be very ex¬ 
tensive if it has to make an impact quickly. Thus, there 
is need for an examination unit in all examining bodies like 
the universities and boards of education. There is need 
for a proper full-fledged wing on measurement and evalua¬ 
tion in selected university departments of education. If 
such a wing is to function properly and effectively, it must 
have a reasonable number of well-trained statisticians who 
enjoy equal status with others. There is also need for an 
examination research wing in organisations like the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training, the 
State Councils of Educational Research and Training and 
in the University Grants Commission. Such centralised 
wings should be innovators of ideas. The clearing-house 
work should only be incidental. 

Perhaps, the allocation of separate funds for examina¬ 
tion research by the Centre may assist research work and 
accelerate the realisation of useful results. 



CONCLUSION 


The prevailing systems of examination in the country 
and the manner in which they give rise to malpractices have 
been reviewed. Scientific methods of conducting examina¬ 
tions with specific reference to the purpose for which they 
are meant have been discussed to show that improvements 
in the schemes of examination can themselves reduce mal¬ 
practices. Utilising the information thus furnished, long¬ 
term and short-term measures have been suggested. In des¬ 
cribing long-term measures, no specific reference to mal¬ 
practices has been made because if the measures suggested 
are adopted, malpractices might go down automatically. 
While making suggestions, the limitations imposed by the 
funds available have been constantly kept in view. 

The guiding light for the work of the Committee has 
been the truth of the maxim: “in education and exa¬ 
mination, as elsewhere, experiment and innovate or perish”. 

To this report the members append their signatures in 
unanimous approval. 

1. Union Education Minister, Chairman. 

2. Education Minister, Andhra Pradesh, Vice-Chair¬ 
man. 

3. Education Minister, Bihar, Member. 

4. Education Minister, Assam, Member. 

5. Chief Executive Councillor, Delhi, Member. 

6. A. E. T. Barrow, Member. 

7. S, V. C. Aiya, Member-Secretary. 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


(Note —The numbers in brackets at the end of each re¬ 
commendation refer to the paragraph/paragraphs 
in the main body of the report.) 

A. Legislation 

The State and Central Governments should immediate¬ 
ly take suitable measures to get amending legislation pass¬ 
ed in the relevant laws pertaining to the following matters: 

(a) Empowering the Board/University to grant au¬ 
tonomous status to well-established institutions. 
(5.05). 

(b) Empowering the examining authorities to check 
students and prohibit those with weapons from 
entering the examination halls. (4.04) 

(c) Making the assembly of persons within a certain 
distance from an examination hall a cognisable 
offence. (4.04) 

(d) Making the indulgence in malpractices by em¬ 
ployees and authorities of the universities/ 
boards a cognisable offence. (4.04) 

(e) Empowering the examining authorities to take 
out risk insurance for the invigilators and exa¬ 
miners. (4.04) 

(f) Making the assault on an examiner or an invi¬ 
gilator or other person connected with examina¬ 
tion, a cognisable offence. (4.04) 

B. Conduct of Examinations 

(a) Paper-setters should be appointed at least six 
months prior to the commencement of a Public 
Examination and they should be given at least 
eight weeks to draft questions. The papers 
should be finalised at a meeting of the paper- 
setters. (4.03) 

(b) Where the number of candidates in Public Exa¬ 
mination is very large, there should be decen- 
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tralisation with separate examinations for each 
group of 10,000 scnool students or 1,000 college 
students. (3.13; 4.03). 

(c) A Public Examination should be conducted in 
the institution in which the students study. 
The majority of the invigilators and superinten¬ 
dents should be drawn from the institution con¬ 
cerned. (4.03 ) 

' (d) Admission to the centre of a Public Examina¬ 
tion should be through one main entrance. 
Only bona fide candidates with identity cards 
should be admitted in the examination centre 
after thorough checking. (4.03) 

(e) Model answers should always be prepared and 
supplied by the paper-setters. (4.03) 

(f) Copies of the question-papers set should be 
made available to the teachers in the schools 
and colleges on the day of the examination but 
after it is over, so that the teachers could com¬ 
ment on the paper to the authorities quickly. 
(4.03) 

(g) The method of spot valuation at a central place 
to which all the examiners are called, should be 
adopted. (2.13, 4.03) 

(h) The result should be declared subject-wise and 
furnished in the form of grades. The ‘raw’ 
marks given by the examiners should never be 
made available. (3.11, 4.02) 

(i) Subject-wise passing should be introduced and 
the Public Examination certificate should be 
given on the candidates passing in the minimum 
number of subjects. (3.10, 4.02) 

(j) The certificate issued by an examining authority 
should have two columns, viz., one giving the 
result of Public Examination and the other giving 
the result of the internal assessment by the teach¬ 
ers. (4.02) 

(k) For the awarding of prizes and scholarships to 
a candidate who stands first in an examination 
or in a subject, a separate test should be con¬ 
ducted and admission to the same limited to 
those who secure the highest grade in the Public 
Examination. 

(l) There should not be too many Public Examina- 
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tions. There should be one at the end of the 
upper primary/middle school stage, another 
at the end of the secondary stage and the third 
at the first degree stage. All others should be 
internal assessments only. (5.04) 

C. Use of Examination Results 

(a) Recruitment to the services should be made on 
the basis of tests/examinations conducted by 
the Public Service Commissions and the maxi¬ 
mum age for appointment for clerical posts 
be reduced to 19 years. (4.05) 

(b) Admission to colleges including professional 
colleges should be on the basis of an entrance 
test conducted specifically for assessing the apti¬ 
tude of a student for a particular course. Eli¬ 
gibility to appear at these tests should alone be 
determined by the results of the Public Exami¬ 
nation. (4.06) 

D. Budgeting for Education 

In future, both the Central and State Gov¬ 
ernments should earmark funds separately for 
guidance and studies and research on examina¬ 
tions. (5.06) 

E. Research 

There should be continued study and re¬ 
search on examinations, both at the State and 
Central levels and in the boards/universities in 
a coordinated manner. Necessary funds for the 
same should be provided on a priority basis. 
(5.07) 

F. Novel Ideas 

Novel ideas for the organisation and con¬ 
duct of Public Examinations should be encourag¬ 
ed. (3.12, 3.13. 3.14, and 3.15) 
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Committee on Examinations 

Central Advisory Board of Education 
Ministry of Education and Youth Services 
India 


Questionnaire 


Replies may please be sent to : 

Prof. S. V. C. Aiya 

(Member-Secretary, Committee on Examinations) 
Director, NCERT 
Sri Aurobindo Marg 
New Delhi 16 






Introduction 


At its 35th meeting held on 2nd and 3rd May, 1970, the 
Central Advisory Board of Education expressed concern about 
the conduct of public examinations in the country and pass¬ 
ed the following resolution: 

The Board requests the Chairman to set up a Committee ora 
Examinations which will examine the present situation and 
make recommendations to counteract malpractices and to give 
protection to invigilators and others concerned with examina¬ 
tions. 

The Committee on Examinations appointed consists of the 
following: 

1. Union Education Minister— Chairman. 

2. Education Minister, Andhra Pradesh— Vice-Chairman. 

3. Education Minister, Bihar—Af emher. 

4. Education Minister, Assam— Member. 

5. Chief Executive Councillor, Delhi— Member. 

6. Mr. A. E. T. Barrow, M.P .—Member. 

7. Prof. S. V. C. Aiya, Director, NCKRT— Member-Secretary. 

This Committee at its first meeting on 6th August, 1970, 
at Delhi considered various issues and felt that the opinions 
of those concerned with such examinations should be obtained 
by issuing a questionnaire and sending the same to select repre¬ 
sentative groups of persons. The Questionnaire was finalised 
by the Committee at its meeting held on 27th August, 1970, 
and is being sent to individuals in accordance with the deci¬ 
sions of the Committee, 

The Questionnaire is enclosed. It contains a very large: 
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number of questions. It is not expected that every individual, 
to whom the Questionnaire is sent, will be in a position to 
furnish answers to all the questions. Therefore, it is the earn¬ 
est desire of the Committee that the selection of questions to be 
answered should be left to the individuals concerned. 

The replies to the Questionnaire may be typed or hand¬ 
written on plain paper. Before putting down a reply, the 
number of the question may please be prominently written at 
the very beginning. It will assist the work of the Committee 
if the reply to each question is written on a separate sheet or 
half-sheet. However, this is not obligatory and the individuals 
sending the replies are at liberty to send replies serially written 
up. The opinions expressed in the replies will be treated as 
confidential and their circulation will be restricted to the mem¬ 
bers of the Committee only. The replies to the Questionnaire 
should be sent by post so as to reach the Member-Secretary on 
or before 30th September, 1970. The cover containing the 
replies may please be addressed to the Member-Secretary by 
mame. The name, official designation and the address of the 
person sending the reply should invariably be furnished along 
with the replies to the Questionnaire. 

NIE Campus 
Sri Aurobindo Marg 
NEW DELHI 16 
.1st September, 1970. 


S. V. C. AIYA 
(Director, NCERT) 
Member-Secretary 



Questionnaire 


1. Are public examinations, conducted in the manner 
in which they are conducted at present by our State 
Boards/Universities, necessary in the larger interests of 
education? 

2. If your answer to Question 1 is in the affirmative, would 
you recommend public examinations being conducted 
at different stages of school education instead of con¬ 
ducting one examination at the end? 

3. It has been contended that tests of different forms, in¬ 
cluding oral questioning, observing the students’ work, 
etc., are a much better form of evaluation than a writ¬ 
ten examination. Do you agree? 

4. What are the types of malpractices practised by stu¬ 
dents, teachers and/or parents prior to the date of 
commencement of a public examination? Can you 
suggest ways of minimising the same? 

5. What are the types of malpractices that are known 
to you to have been practised during the conduct of 
public examinations? 

6. Do you think that very rich examinees have been very 
largely responsible for, corrupting the administration for 
the conduct of public examinations? 

7. Do you think that special legislation is necessary for 
prohibiting the entry of persons other than bona fide 
candidates to an area within a certain distance from 
the place where public examinations are held? 
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8. Do you think that there are malpractices after the 
public examinations? If so, of what types are they 
and what remedies would you suggest for minimising 
them? 

9. Do you think that the increase of malpractices in 
public examinations in recent years is largely due to 
the importance attached to marks for admission to pro¬ 
fessional institutions and for employment? 

10. Do you agree with the statement that the responsibility 
for the malpractices in public examinations rests not 
only with the students, teachers and parents but also 
on the slackness of the administration responsible for 
the conduct of the examination? 

11. Do you agree with the contention that the malprac¬ 
tices in practical examinations in science and profe¬ 
ssional subjects are much more than in the written 
examinations? If so, could you suggest methods for 
reducing the same? 

12. Is it true that the internal examinations or internal 
assessment, when utilised for declaring the results of 
students in public examinations, get reduced to a farce? 
If so, what remedies would you suggest? 

13. Do you think that the law and order problems arising 
during the conduct of public examinations are not en¬ 
tirely traceable to malpractices in such examinations? 
If so, could you give specific examples of law and order 
problems as distinct from malpractices leading to law 
and order problems? 

14. The Kothari Commission (1964-66) had recommended 
the setting up of autonomous colleges by the universi¬ 
ties. Do the Acts of incorporation of the different 
universities in your State have provision for this pur¬ 
pose? 

15. If there is such a provision, is it restricted to allowing 
the colleges greater autonomy to arrange the pro- 
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grammes of examinations and to conduct the examina¬ 
tions including the declaration of the results? 

16. Do you agree that it is better to restrict the autonomy 
of colleges, in the first instance, to the conduct of 
examinations only, and to take up the question of giv¬ 
ing permission to vary courses of study, etc., at a later 
stage? 

17. If there is no provision in the Acts of incorporation of 
your universities to grant an autonomous status to col¬ 
leges, what difficulties do you envisage in getting such 
legislation through? 

18. It is contended that unless detailed rules are made for 
the grant of autonomy to colleges, colleges not granted 
autonomy can protest. Under the circumstances, what 
measures would you suggest? 

19. On the same lines as envisaged for autonomous colleges, 
would you agree to give autonomy to well-established 
schools for the conduct of their examinations and the 
declaration of results at the Matriculation/Higher 
Secondary stage? 

20. If your answer to Question 19 is in the affirmative, do 
you think it would be possible to introduce legislation 
empowering the State Boards to grant such autonomy 
to selected schools? 

21. It is contended that the results of Universities/State 
Boards should not constitute the sole criterion for re¬ 
cruitment to the services. In the light of such a con¬ 
tention, it has been suggested that the State Public Ser¬ 
vice Commissions should conduct tests/examinations 
for recruitment to the services at all levels in each State. 
Do you agree to such a suggestion? 

22. If your answer to Question 21 is in the affirmative, do 
you envisage any difficulties in your Government ask¬ 
ing your Public Service Commission to do the needful? 

23. If the Universities/Boards are made to declare their 
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results in grades and stop furnishing marks to candi¬ 
dates, do you anticipate any difficulty in asking your 
professional institutions for engineering, medicine, etc.,, 
and, even arts and science colleges, to conduct their own 
tests/examinations for the admission of students? 

24. If it becomes absolutely necessary, legislation may have 
to be introduced calling upon the Universities/Boards- 
to declare their results in grades only. In such a case, 
do you anticipate any difficulties for legislating on the 
subject? 

25. Do you agree that there should be separate all-India 
examinations to pick out extremely bright pupils and 
award them scholarships for higher studies like the 
National Science Talent Search Examination? 

26. Is it true that the breakdown of law and order in the 
conduct of public examinations of the Universities/State 
Secondary Boards occurs mainly in examinations con¬ 
cerned with large numbers, viz., exceeding about 10,000 
for the examination as a whole? 

27. Could you kindly give some details of the breakdown 
of law and order known to you during the period 
March 1968 to June 1970? 

28. Do you know of any case where such breakdown of 
law and order was due to the defective question papers 
or improper arrangements for the conduct of the exa¬ 
minations? 

29. Have there been frequent reports of leakage of ques¬ 
tion papers in University/Board examinations in your 
State and, if so, have you reason to believe in the 
authenticity of such reports? 

30. Are the Universities in your State hard-pressed for 
funds and are, therefore, compelled to effect undesir¬ 
able economies in the expenditure on the conduct of 
examinations? 
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31 . Is it true that the State Boards of Secondary Educa¬ 
tion have excess of income over expenditure? 

32. If your answer to Question 31 is in the affirmative, 
could you state the order of excess of income during the 
last three financial years? 

33 . Has your Government an adequate and effective repre¬ 
sentation on the Syndicates/Executive Councils of the 
Universities/Boards ? 

34 . If your answer to Question 33 is in the affirmative, 
could you give reasons for your representatives not be¬ 
ing effective in the control and conduct of different 
examinations? 

35 . As a measure of decentralisation, suppose an examina¬ 
tion like that of Higher Secondary or Matriculation is 
held separately for each district with separate papers, 
etc., say, for groups of about 10,000 students, do you 
think there could be reduction in the leakage of ques¬ 
tion papers and in the breakdown of law and order? 

36. Is there any practice in your State for collecting the 
answer scripts of students in examinations like the 
Matriculation/Higher Secondary at one centre in each 
district or division and getting the papers examined by 
the examiners on the spot at such centres? 

37 . If your answer to Question 36 is in the affirmative, 
what is your opinion about the success of the scheme 
from the standpoint of reduction of malpractices and 
miscarriage of papers resulting in delay in the declara¬ 
tion of results? 

38 . Do you agree that the attention paid to the extra-curri¬ 
cular activities of students has gone down in the last 
two decades? 

39 . If your answer to Question 38 is in the affirmative, 
what remedies would you like to suggest for correcting 
the deficiency? 

. 40. Do you think that some credit for good performance in 
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extra-curricular activities must be given in public exa¬ 
minations, or that the excellence of a student in extra¬ 
curricular activities should come up for mention in the 
certificate issued by the Board/University to the stu¬ 
dent? 

41 . Do you agree that there should be a clear interval of 
at least 6-8 weeks between the declaration of results of 
an examination and the last date for receipt of applica¬ 
tions for admission to a higher class? 

42 . If your answer to Question 41 is in the affirmative, 
w 7 ould you be in favour of a'general all-India policy for 
conducting the annual examinations in February/March 
and declaring the results before the first of May? 

43. If your answer to Question 42 is in the affirmative, 
could you please indicate the consequential measures 
that will have to be. taken? 

44 . Having regard to the accuracy which can be maintain¬ 
ed in the marking of answerscripts in public examina¬ 
tions with an extremely large number of students, viz., 
exceeding 25,000, would you recommend decentralisa¬ 
tion of an examination and the holding of separate 
examinations with separate question papers for each 
group of 10,000 students or a similar number? 

45. If your answer to Question 44 is in the affirmative, 
could you suggest some form or method through which 
the results for different groups could be normalised for 
purposes of uniformity? 

46 . Is it at all necessary to attempt any such normalisation 
as indicated in Question 45? 

47 . Having regard to the errors in marking, do you agree 
that, even when marks are assigned to each question, 
the results of a candidate for a paper should be round¬ 
ed off in the form of grades? 

48 . If your answer to Question 47 is in the affirmative, how 
fine or how coarse should be the grading? 
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49. Should the grades in different subjects be utilised through 
a suitable formula to give the candidate an over-all 
grade in the examination as a whole? 

50. Do you think that an over-all grade is not really 
necessary? 

51 . Do you agree to the suggestion that it is wrong to dec¬ 
lare the result of a student on the basis of one single 
examination? 

52 . If your answer to Question 51 is in the affirmative, are 
you in favour of holding two public examinations in a 
year in place of one? 

53 . Do you agree that the internal assessment of the tea¬ 
chers for essays, home work, class tests, laboratory re¬ 
cords, oral examination, etc., is absolutely necessary? 

54 . If your answer to Question 53 is in the affirmative, do 
you agree that the performance of the student in the 
internal assessment should also be shown in the certifi¬ 
cate issued by the Board/University? 

55 . Do you agree that the marks secured by the candidate 
in internal assessments should form the basis for con¬ 
doning deficiencies in public examinations? 

56. If your answer to Question 55 is not in the affirmative, 
do you still feel that there should be uniform rules of 
condonation which give the facility to the examining 
authority to condone deficiencies in certain subjects on 
the basis of good performance in certain others? 

57 . If your answer to Question 56 is in the affirmative, 
what suggestions have you to make for such condona¬ 
tion so that the final result combines both reliability and 
validity? 

58. Speaking generally, do you subscribe to the view that 
it is wrong to make a student waste an entire year in 
repeating a class because of a small deficiency of marks 
in a couple of subjects, even when his performance in 
other subjects is extremely good? 
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59. What, in your opinion, should be the maximum num¬ 
ber of papers/practicals in one public examination? (It 
is contended that this should be restricted to a number 
between 5 and 8 and that currently, in several cases, 
the number is extremely large.) 

60. As an endurance test, do you agree that it is better to 
set two papers per day than one paper per day or papers 
at long intervals? 

61. Do you agree that any one public examination should 
be completed within a week or a period of that order?' 
(It has been reported that some Universities spread 
their examinations over several weeks, sometimes as 
many as six weeks.) 

62. If autonomous colleges or schools are established, per¬ 
mitting them to conduct public examinations on behalf 
of the Universitv/Board, are you in favour of asso¬ 
ciating one nominee of the University for each subject 
in scrutinising the question papers and the markings 
for purposes of maintaining uniformity in the final 
stages? 

63. While examinations are held in autonomous colleges/ 
schools, arc you in favour of deputing a representative 
of the University to keep an over-all watch over the 
conduct of the examinations? 

64. In all large public examinations, are you in favour of 
having a very large number of objective type of ques¬ 
tions for reducing the margin of error in marking? 

65. It has been contended that, in each paper, about 50% 
of the marks should be for the objective type of ques¬ 
tions, about 25% of the marks for the essay type of 
questions and about 25% of the marks for problem- 
oriented questions. What are your views on this prob¬ 
lem? 

66. If your answer to Question 65 is in the affirmative, do 
you feel there is an adequate number of trained per¬ 
sons to set such questions? 
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67. What, in your opinion, is the minimum time that should 
be given to paper-setters to set a fair paper with ques¬ 
tions well distributed over the syllabus and so set that 
a well-prepared candidate can answer a complete paper 
within a given time? 

68. Do you agree to the suggestion that all question papers 
at all examinations must be set by a Board of Paper- 
Setters and finalised at a meeting of such a Board? 

■69. Do you agree to the suggestion that model answers 
should be furnished for each of the questions in a ques¬ 
tion paper by the Board of paper-setters at all examina¬ 
tions up to the first degree level? 

70. Do you agree to the suggestions that question papers 
should be made available in the colleges/schools on the 
day the paper is set so that the concerned teachers could 
send their reports to the University/Board about the 
question paper and its deficiencies? 

71. If your answer to Question 70 is in the affirmative, do 
you think a Board of Moderators must examine such 
reports from teachers and issue instructions for modera¬ 
tion in the marking of scripts? 

72. Do you agree to the suggestion that the design of a 
paper for an examination should be standardised in the 
same manner as the syllabus for the paper and that this 
should be made available to the teachers and students 
alike? 

73. Do you agree that, in future thinking, curriculum ins¬ 
truction and evaluation should be viewed together in 
an integrated way and that the design of a paper for 
an examination should be thought out clearly and ex¬ 
plicitly at the very stage at which considerations are 
given to curriculum and its development? 

74 . Do you agree that, particularly at the school stage, the 
teachers’ training should incorporate such an integrated 
view as mentioned in Question 73? 
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75 . Do you agree to the suggestion that at least some of 
the papers in the higher examinations should be of the 
‘open book 1 type where the books which have to be taken 
by the candidate to the examination hall, are explicitly 
stated? 

76 . If your answer to Question 75 is in the affirmative, do 
you think there is an adequate number of persons who 
can set questions to suit an ‘open book* examination? 

77 . Do you agree to the suggestion that all question papers 
set at any public examination, should be carefully 
scrutinised every year by the relevant Board of Studies 
and action taken on the basis of their reports? 

78 . Do you agree to the suggestion that public examinations 
should be conducted in places where the students them¬ 
selves studied so that they are supervised and control¬ 
led by the teachers who know them? 

79. Do you agree to the suggestion that ex-students and 
correspondence-course students for an examination 
should be examined separately in a separate examina¬ 
tion, with separate question papers, etc.? 

80 . Do you think the importance attached to the results of 
public examinations by parents, teachers and the pub¬ 
lic has considerably undermined the desire for learning 
and scholarship on the part of the majority of students? 

81 . Do you think the interest of the teachers could be en¬ 
hanced if they are directly made responsible for examin¬ 
ing the students and declaring their results? 

82 . Do you think that the objectives of Question 81 can 
be partially realised by providing for internal assess¬ 
ment and furnishing the internal assessment results in 
University/Board marks cards? 

83 . Do you think that the malpractices in public examina¬ 
tions have increased in the last 10 years? If so, could 
you give reasons for the same? 
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84. Do you think that the publishing of ‘guides 1 and run¬ 
ning of coaching classes, etc., have increased in the 
last 10 years? If so, could you give reasons for the 
same? 

85. Do you think that, by and large, the syllabuses for the 
public examinations are overloaded and that this is 
partially responsible for cramming by students? 

86. Do you think there is interference in the normal work 
of a teacher from others interested? If so, could you 
give details and indicate the effect of the same on the 
studies of students? 

87. Do you think the change of textbooks or syllabuses for 
public examinations is made far too frequently in 
recent years? 

88. Are you in favour of regular examinations, tests and 
home assignments throughout the year, and the results 
of the same being taken into account in declaring the 
results of public examinations? 

89. Is it true that the teachers today are taking less keen 
interest in their students than before? 

90. Is it true that the majority of the teachers of today are 
not able to enthuse the students in their work? 

91. Is it true that many courses at school and college are 
outmoded and have no objective-orientation? 

92. Is it true that the relevance of a course from the stand¬ 
point of the future of a student is completely, or almost 
completely, ignored by the framers of courses? 

93. Is it true that the confidence of the public in Board/ 
University examinations is rapidly going down? 

94. Do you think that by conducting public examinations 
exclusively in the mother tongue of the examinee, many 
hardships and the fear of public examinations would 
be reduced? 
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I. THE SWEDISH SCHOOL SYSTEM 

(I) The Comprehensive School 




(2) Upper Secondary School (Gymnasium) 



34 wps, whereof 23 in common 

Transition from Comprehensive School to Gymnasium is possible from the following streams in form 9 : Stream g. 




Transition to the Continuation School is possible for the following groups : 

1. Com pr. School, stream 9 h, t, m and s without supplementary studies. 

2* tr stream 9 pr, ha, ht, and tp after some supplementary studies. 

3. Applicants with 3 years of practical work or 2 years of vocational school (25 % of the admission to the Cont. School 
is reserved for this third group of applicants). 



II. EVALUATION SYSTEM IN SWEDISH SCHOOLS 


L According to the Education Act of 1962 for the Comprehensive 
School and of 1964 for the Secondary Level (Gymnasium and Conti¬ 
nuation School) marks shall be given on a 5-point scale. The marks 
for all pupils in the same form, taking the same subject or course 
within a subject, should be distributed according to an approximate 
normal distribution as seen below: 

Mark 1 2 3 4 5 

% 7 24 38 24 7 

The mark 3 is defined as the mean accomplishment for the total 
group of pupils taking the same subject or course within a subject. 

2. No marks are given in form 1; in form 2 marking only at 
the end of the second year and only in seven subjects. From form 
3 all marks should be given for all subjects in the curricula and 
twice a school year—at the end of the autumn term and also at the 
end of the spring term. 

3. The individual teacher is solely responsible for the marking 
procedure. No educational or legal authority can correct a mark 
or force a teacher to change a given mark, 

4. In the Comprehensive School there are no compulsory writ¬ 
ten tests or final examinations. In the Gymnasium we have a fixed 
number of compulsory written tests from form 1 to 3 (4), three to 
four in the main subjects in each form. Neither the Gymnasium nor 
the Continuation School have final examinations. 

5. According to the curricula teachers are recommended to 
gather continuous information about the pupils and their perform¬ 
ances during each term. In doing so the teacher should pay atten¬ 
tion both to the general goal of the education and to the specific 
aims of each subject. The evaluation should be based on different 
types of data such as written tests and oral examinations, observa¬ 
tions of laboratory work and so on. 

6. The entrance to the Gymnasium and to the Continuation 
School is based solely on the marks from the Comprehensive School 
according to the mean of the marks of all subjects, including thcore- 
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tical subjects as well as Music, Drawing, Handicraft and Physical 
Training. All subjects are equivalent. . 

7. The entrance to university and other schools or courses after 
the upper secondary level is based on the marks from the secondary 
level according to the same general principles as the admittance to 
Gymnasium and Continuation School. 

So far very little is altered from the old to the new system of 
evaluation in Sweden. What is new is the abolishment of final exa¬ 
minations at the secondary level, the compulsory school has never had 
such examination. 

III. STANDARDIZATION OF EVALUATION 

Already in the late thirties the problem of standardization of 
school marks was brought up. The discussion started in the com¬ 
pulsory school in connection with the admittance to lower secondary 
education (“realskolan”). During the forties the first standardized 
achievement tests were tried out and put into use in the compulsory 
school. In 1949 entrance examinations for lower secondary level 
were abolished and from that time on, standardized achievement tests 
have been used as a regular part of the evaluation in compulsory 
schools. In connection with the Education Act of 1950, which start¬ 
ed the tryout of the nine year comprehensive school the importance 
of standardized achievement tests were pointed out. 

During the fifties they have been taken into the educational re¬ 
gulations for the compulsory school and since 1964 also for the secon¬ 
dary level. It should be noticed that it has always been and still is 
optional for a teacher to use standardized achievement tests or not. 
The use of the tests has increased and now 90-95% of all pupils in 
the comprehensive school are taking tests. In the Gymnasium where 
the tests were put into use from this school-year, all pupils take part 
in the testing. 

The National Board of Education always has been responsible 
for the tests. In the beginning the construction was done by the 
authorities outside the Board (the University and later the School 
of Education of Stockholm). Since 1965 a special section within the 
National Board has taken over all work with the tests. 

IV. TODAY’S SYSTEM OF STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT 

TESTS 

1. Comprehensive School : 

Form 3 : Swedish and Mathematics, 
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Form 6 : Swedish, English and Mathematics. 

„ 8 : Swedish. 

English for two different courses, one theoretical and 

one practical. 

German, only for the theoretical course. 

French, only for the theoretical course. 

Mathematics for two different courses (of English). 

The tests are given during periods, which are settled by the Na¬ 
tional Board, but it is up to the individual school to choose the day 
for the tests. Detailed instructions for the testing and the correcting 
of the tests are distributed to the schools together with the tests. The 
same tests are used for a period of about three years. 

2. Upper Secondary School ( Gymnasium ) : 

Form 2 : Swedish for all pupils. 

English for all pupils. 

Mathematics (3 different, courses). 

Physics, only for the Science and Technical branches. 

Physics, only for the Science and Technical branches. 

Economics, only for the branch of Economics. 

Form 3 : Swedish for all pupils. 

German or French according to the choice of the pupils. 

Mathematics (3 different courses). 

Physics, only for the Science and Technical branches. 

Accounting, only for the branch of Economics. 

As mentioned above there are compulsory written tests in the 
Gymnasium. One of these tests is a “central” test, that is a standard¬ 
ized achievement test. The tests are given according to a common 
plan for all schools, settled by the National Board. The test sessions 
are spread out from December to May. The tests are new construc¬ 
tions for each year, 

V. CONSTRUCTION OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

The section in the National Board, which is responsible for the 
tests, has only technical personnel (psychologists and clerks), but for 
every subject and type of test there is a group of 5-10 experts on the 
subject matter. This group and two of the psychologists of the sec¬ 
tion are responsible for the analysis of the objectives of the instruc¬ 
tion in the subject and for the principal form of test. Another group 
of experts is writing the test items according to the decisions of the 
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section and the first expert group. Tryout forms of the test are 
constructed in the section and then tested on a sample of pupils. 
The data from the tryout are analysed by means of a computer for 
data like item analysis reliability. The norms for the tests are based 
upon a representative sample of results, sent in by the teachers after 
their pupils have taken the tests. 

It may be mentioned that we are experimenting with procedures 
for optical reading of answer sheets from the tests in order to help 
the teachers with the correcting of the tests and at the same time have 
all the data about the results. 

VI. OBJECTIVES OF TESTS 

Here a difference has to be made between the marks of an indi¬ 
vidual pupil and the standardization of the marking procedure. As 
far as individual marking is concerned the test is only one part of the 
observations underlying a mark. In test manual the teachers are 
forbidden to use the test result of an individual pupil as the only 
base for his mark. 

Talking about the standardization of the marking procedure for 
the whole country, one must point to the fact, that we have a com¬ 
mon curricula for all schools in Sweden and that the teachers’ train¬ 
ing is regulated by the common curricula. These facts form the first 
bases for a common evaluation. In spite of this, Swedish teachers 
certainly have the same problem as most teachers in using a uniform 
marking scale. Here we use the tests as one of the remedies for 
standardizing the marks. 

The tests are used according to the following general instruction: 

1. After the teacher has got the norms for the test he is cal¬ 
culating the distribution and the mean for his class or 
group of pupils. These data are kept till the final mark¬ 
ing at the end of term. 

2. Shortly before the final marking the teacher is given pre¬ 
liminary marks. These marks should, as mentioned above, 
be based on a continuous evaluation during term. For 
these preliminary marks the distribution and mean are 
calculated and compared to the data of the test. 

3. From this the teacher could see how his own class is stand¬ 
ing related to all other pupils in the same form. If there 
are differences between the two distributions and means 
the teacher is recommended to adjust his preliminary 
marks as close as possible to the distribution of the tests. 
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When adjusting the preliminary marks the teacher should 
rank his pupils according to their total accomplishments. 
In case the test has given for instance four pupils with 
the mark 5, the teacher should give the final mark 5 to 
four pupils. These pupils should be the four at the top 
of the total ranking list, independent of their results on 
the test. 

These general instructions are valid unless special circumstances 
occur. For instance, some disturbance during the test session, ab¬ 
sence of the best—or the weakest—pupils or something similar. Such 
things could be reasons for not adjusting the preliminary marks into 
full conformity with the distribution of the test results. 

The tests or—to be more correct—the adjusted distributions of 
marks for those subjects which have tests are used as general aids for 
adjusting the distribution of marks in other subjects. This recom¬ 
mendation is based on the well known fact that the means and distri¬ 
butions for a class or a group are fairly highly correlated irrespective¬ 
ly of subject. 

VII. SOME OBSERVATIONS ABOUT THE SYSTEM 

When considering an evaluation system one must remember that 
no system could be perfect in the meaning of absolute individual jus¬ 
tice or effectiveness in selection for further studies. The average cor¬ 
relations between marks from a 'delivering” school system and those 
of a receiving school system are according to a lot of experiments, 
certainly positive but in the range of .40 to .70. This is true for 
groups, but for the individual this means that there is not too much 
of concordance as far as individual prognosis is concerned. It is also 
shown by a lot of investigations that different methods of standardiz¬ 
ing the marking system is one way of raising the reliability and the 
validity of school marks as a base for selection for further studies. 
We think that one has always to accept a certain degree of ‘‘bad 
selection,” unimportant whether we use school marks or ability tests 
or any combination of these data. The best way of taking care of 
those who “by chance” are excluded is to give them a new possibility 
by increased educational opportunities in a system of adult educa¬ 
tion. That is what we try to do in Sweden by enlarging our adult 
education in evening-schools as well as by means of radio and televi¬ 
sion. This certainly means an extra burden for those who “fail," 
but this system seems to be a better way of raising the effectiveness of 
an educational system than to spend a lot of money and personnel in 
raising the validity coefficient from say .60 to .65, which really means 
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very little for those who are just below the limit of admittance. 

The impact of the regulations for admittance to further studies 
and the data on which the selection is based, are of much more im¬ 
portance than the evaluation system of the delivering schools. It is 
often said that the evaluation system has a bad back wash effect on 
the teaching and this is certainly true, particularly when written final 
examinations dominate the evaluation. But in Sweden we have found 
that the regulations of admittance to the secondary level and to the 
university level have a bad influence not only on the teaching but 
also on the system of evaluation, 

CONTINUOUS EVALUATION 

I must say I am very proud to be here on behalf of the Swedish 
school system, but I have to make a few apologies, at least for two 
things. My English is not so very good but you must not blame the 
compulsory school for that because that system is younger than I. 
The other thing is that I will not speak to the summary already dis¬ 
tributed to you because I think you can read what is in the summary 
but I will comment on one or two details, especially how our assess¬ 
ment system is actually put into practice by our teachers. 

But first a few words on the educational situation in Sweden, 
concerning which we have held quite a lot of enquiries, and on which 
there have been many developments during the last thirty years. In 
fact this year the last Acts for shall we say the next ten-fifteen years 
were passed by Parliament: these are about vocational education and 
adult education. We got the new Act on teachers’ education and 
teachers’ training, last year; in 1964 we had the new Act for the upper 
secondary education, and in 1962 for the general comprehensive. I 
think I will not go into details about the comprehensive school in, 
Sweden because it is not so easy to explain or to define what is really 
meant by comprehensive schools. 1 should say that the Swedish sys¬ 
tem is a system where we have very little streaming. I think that’s 
the best way to define it. All pupils are formed into classes from the 
first form to the sixth and, after that, they are transferred over to 
the seventh grade. In the first two years of this three-year period, 
the 7th, ,6th and 9th grades, the pupils belong mostly to the same 
classes as they did before but in certain subjects, Modern Languages 
and Mathematics, they are divided up into two groups because we 
have one course more theoretical and one less theoretical but in 
most subjects and for most periods in the week they are together. In 
the last form, the ninth, they are divided up into quite a lot of 
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tracks. Some of them are pre-vocational and the other ones are 
more general. The most general line in form nine is supposed to 
lead to upper secondary education in what we in former days called 
the “gymnasium.” There is one theoretical group and one practical 
group connected to each other hut the strange thing is, although this 
was decided in Parliament in 1962 for purely political reasons (be¬ 
cause as in most countries there has been should we say not a quarrel 
but quite a discussion about the comprehensive system and in 1962 
w’e didn't manage to go further than to have a streamed last form in 
the upper department) yet after three years we have found that this 
wasn’t possible for different reasons. The first thing was that the 
pupils’ and the parents’ wishes for the most general kind of education 
resulted in nearly all pupils choosing combinations of subjects which 
were not general and theoretical and very few chose the prevocational 
tracks in the ninth grade. In 1965 the National Board of Education 
set up a Committee which last autumn put forward its suggestions to 
the Ministry of Education and we hope that this year we will have a 
decision on that and the suggestion is briefly that we should have a 
comprehensive ninth year as well as the seventh and the eighth for 
the reason that so very few pupils want to use the non-theoretical 
and the prevocational tracks. 1 think that will be all I will say about 
the system. There certainly are other questions and I will try to 
answer them afterwards but there are some other features of the 
Swedish educational system that might be mentioned. 

If one should put Sweden on the educational map of Europe I 
should say we are something in-between the United Kingdom and 
France. We are not so centralised as in France, in fact you can’t 
say that on a given day at a given hour they have the Geography of 
a special part of the world in schools on the same grade. It would 
he a nice thing to have because in that case we would have no prob¬ 
lem in organising radio and television instruction because the sche¬ 
dule would be the same all over the country ! But we have in fact 
common curricula lor every subject and the curricula are set by the 
National Board of Education. That holds true lor all types of 
schools for compulsory as well as secondary level and it is true for 
the universities too. We have common syllabuses at the university 
level set by the office of Chancellor for all the Universities, and in 
fact so far as university subjects are concerned which have any con¬ 
nection witli teaching in our school system the National Board of 
Education must be asked about the syllabuses for the universities. 
Most universities Professors don’t like it but this is the system any¬ 
how. 
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We have also a peculiar system regarding teaching methods, text¬ 
books and so on. There is a special State Board, not the National 
Board, to deal with this. The members are appointed by Parliament 
directly and on some occasions there are quarrels between the Na¬ 
tional Board and the Board for Text-books in Sweden. They have 
to decide upon which text-books are allowed for use in teaching and 
then we have got a great variety—15 to 20 different books on every 
subject at every stage and the schools have to decide which one they 
will use but it must be on the list of the Board for Text-books. 
Many Committees are working in this field of education. You know 
Sweden is known, at least in Scandinavia, for the number of its Com¬ 
mittees and all the papers the Committees put forward to Parliament, 
to the National Board and other agencies. We have a Committee 
working on the problem of how to produce text-books and all the 
new material one ought to have in a new school. I should say the 
use of text-books will fade away very soon I think. We will use other 
materials in at least the compulsory school and most of secondary 
level and we must take care how to produce these things because 
when it is not easy to write a good text-book it is quite another job 
and equally difficult to prepare systematised programmed teaching 
material of any kind using television, radio and other aids. The 
National Board of Education this Spring have bought over a whole 
firm for producing film and television material, ancl thus we have 
our own set-up that we can work with on an experimental basis. 
We think this is the most important thing for our growing adult 
education, which is another part of our system when during the last 
years the development has been very rapid, for instance to give you 
some numbers:—in 1955 we had 15% of the age group in the upper 
secondary schools, now we have 30%: we have doubled during a 
period of 15 years and that means that quite a lot of people who 
are now in the age groups of 25 and above are now inferior in edu¬ 
cation to their juniors because they had not the opportunity to take 
upper secondary education. We must therefore build up a system 
of adult education to give them an opportunity to catch up; that's 
one reason. The other one is that the developments within industry 
and on the labour market had already made it necessary to take care 
of quite a lot of people who must be re-trained and not only in speci¬ 
fic vocational areas but in general areas too. Take for instance the 
problem of supervisors in industry. We have quite a lot of skilled 
workers but what they don’t have is sufficient general education to 
make them suitable for supervisory work at different levels. 

I think I should take up something about research and the role 
of research in the educational system in Sweden. Research is a very 
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important thing, not only during a period of enquiry and try-out and 
development, but as a main part of the educational system. There¬ 
fore we, after 1964, got a special department within the National 
Board concerned mainly with research. We don't do the research 
actually within the Board but we have managed to get all the depart¬ 
ments of psychology and educational psychology at the rtniversities 
and the teachers’ colleges involved in a very wide programme of re¬ 
search. In fact we have got so much money, that we have trouble in 
getting hold of enough research workers. For the budget for the 
next financial year which starts on 1st July this year, we have 9J mil¬ 
lion Swedish crowns in the National Board of Education for educa¬ 
tional development. The problem is really to get sufficient qualified 
research workers in psychology and educational psychology for re¬ 
search on that scale. The most important thing is that we have 
managed to get all the universities and teachers' colleges into the 
work because we think it is very important to disseminate the research 
findings as quickly as possible directly into the teachers’ training be¬ 
cause otherwise we would have to have in-service training and this 
would run on for years and years and that would be quite a prob¬ 
lem. So much for background facts. 

The question of assessment certainly lias been a problem for 
many years in Sweden as in most countries. I should say it’s the 
most interesting topic at international conferences and this confer¬ 
ence too. One is astonished over how much is common between 
different countries when we go down to details. Too often I think we 
stress the differences. We should look for the common things and we 
have very much in common. There is the reliability of assessment; there 
is the question of validity; there is the question of admittance—what 
kind of data should we use for admittance to the next stage within 
the system, and so on, and we have all these problems in Sweden, I 
should try to give some reason for assessment which wc think im¬ 
portant in Sweden. First one shouldn’t get rid of examinations or 
at least all types of assessment. I mean we could use different words 
for it but we must have some kind of assessment and as soon as we 
say so all the questions are there—reliability, validity and how to use 
in practice the different data, I should perhaps add another reason 
which during the past years has come up in Sweden:- many people 
don’t like it but anyhow I'll try to explain what I mean. One should 
look upon education and the school system like a quite ordinary busi¬ 
ness firm. No business firm could be run without some kind of 
assessment according to personnel, according to products, according 
to the working procedures and that holds true as far as I can see for 
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the school system. Certainly the material dealt within an education 
system is different from that in an aircraft shop or any other manu¬ 
facturing process but we must find tools for that type of assessment 
which I think must be of much die same type as we have in indus¬ 
try. That’s one good reason for having assessment. Another one 
which has been dealt with both by Dr. McIntosh and Mr. Hanford, 
is. that if we care to make any progress in our schools, and at the uni¬ 
versity level too, I think we must have much more precise definitions 
of curricula and syllabuses. One way to do that is to make tests on 
the syllabuses because you must have something more than these very 
common phrases which are given in at least the Swedish curricula. 
For example they say “one should get deeper into that” but the ques¬ 
tion is how much, and how far, and is every topic in that area of 
equal importance and so on. Now it is up to the schools and to the 
teachers, and I should say to the text-book writers too, to do some 
sort of curricula construction because the text-books, at least in 
Sweden, have more influence on the teaching than the curricula and 
that’s because there are so many general phrases in the curricula. I 
should say that my Section has taken this up as far as test construc¬ 
tion is concerned and we have already started to join with other 
groups within and without the National Board to form a body which 
will have the responsibility to do the analysis of the objectives and 
use them for quite different purposes. We must have detailed ana¬ 
lyses in the construction of systematised teaching material for the 
television instruction, for the radio instruction, for the text-books 
and for the daily work in the school and we must have them for the 
tests. 

The question of pass/fail has been of very little meaning for 
more than 20-30 years in the Swedish school system. You know up 
to this Spring, this is the last year, we have had the student examined 
by the final examination in the upper secondary schools. But the 
number of fails has always been so few that it had no practical mean¬ 
ing at all as far as admittance to university is concerned. Those who 
have passed couldn’t all take the university courses and those who 
failed were too few to have any effect on the admittance situation. 
So we have for many years in fact got rid of the problem of pass/fail 
and we have had all students ranged according to scale and they have 
all had their certificates so to speak. Certainly I am fully aware that 
a low mark has the same practical meaning as a fail but we have 
instead another borderline. You must somewhere in the rank or in 
the distribution of marks put in a borderline for those who should 
be admitted. I mean the problem is the same: even if there is a 
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question of pass/fail you will have the same question again at the 
other end of the system in connection with admittance. 

In this connection I might mention a few words about promo¬ 
tion. In the new comprehensive school all pupils are promoted: we 
have practically no repeaters. We think that in a compulsory sys¬ 
tem there is very little to be gained by having repeaters. I remem¬ 
ber when 1 was very young and silly and ambitious I taught in a little 
country school. In fact there were four different forms in the same 
classroom and there were no special classes at all. I had a girl in 
the third grade who had repeated the first, the second and the third. 
She was in the fourth; she had spent seven years at school and was 
in the first year of the fourth grade. I was, as' I said, silly and young 
and I thought the girl had not caught up to the standards. Lucky 
for the girl and for me I had a visit from a school inspector and I 
asked him what to do. He looked at me and said “I think you 
should promote her because otherwise she will never know that there 
are countries outside Sweden.” I think this is a very fine point on 
the question of promoting in a compulsory system because you have 
very little guarantee that in repeating you could instil any more 
knowledge but equally you have very good reasons to think that you 
will hinder them from catching hold of something new and that is 
why we have practically no repeaters at all. The repeating problem 
in the comprehensive school is quite another sort. In the last grade 
forms many pupils and parents ask for repeating because otherwise 
they think they wouldn’t get into gymnasium. This problem is so 
great that the National Board have had to tell our headmasters to be 
restrained in that area otherwise you will have two-year classes in grade 
nine instead of one and that just could not be managed for economic 
reasons so the problem of repeating is a very small problem now in 
the comprehensive schools. At the secondary level it is for the class 
conference to decide whether a boy or. a girl could be promoted or 
not. The promotion could take place in two ways. In the first and 
natural one there is no trouble at all: the boy or the girl is promoted. 
The other one is that the class conference could decide that the boy 
or girl should leave one or two (not more than two) subjects out 
during the rest of the secondary education and then they have the op¬ 
portunity during a period of four years after the last form to take in 
these one or two subjects so they get the full secondary education. There 
certainly is a third way: the class conference could say you must repeat 
but you could repeat only once in the new gymnasium. This scho¬ 
lastic year the second form is running for the first time and that 
means we have no experience about the system but the main thing 
is that it is the class conference which decides. It was not so in the 
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old system: now no special one particular subject will disqualify for 
promoting, and it is the general performance of the pupil that the 
class conference has to decide upon. 

The school marks have for many years been the basis for trans¬ 
mission from the primary school to lower secondary, from lower secon¬ 
dary to upper secondary and from upper secondary to university and 
post-secondary training. All research done in that area, at least in 
Sweden, shows that the best data you could use according to validity 
is teachers’ marks. Not individual marks but the sum or mean of 
all marks because in that case the small differences between different 
subjects and teachers will even themselves out and you will have 
quite a good picture of the child. You could certainly increase the 
validity co efficient a little by adding objective tests but, and this is a 
personal opinion, why spend so much work and so much money to 
raise the correlation co efficient from say .60 to .65. I can’t see why 
because for the individual child just above or just below the border¬ 
line this situation is almost the same. 

So we think that the best W'ay to raise the value of the teachers' 
assessment and the marks is to have a system where they could be 
“equivalated” as much as possible throughout the whole country be¬ 
cause that is really the problem. As far as secondary education is 
concerned' one could in Sweden say that this is not a nation-wide 
problem. You could have the “equivaladon” within the special re¬ 
gion from all these comprehensive schools who send boys and girls 
to the secondary schools of which there is only one in that region 
but as far as post-secondary education is concerned it is a nation-wide 
problem because boys and girls from all parts of the country could 
apply for, say, a veterinarian institute of which we have only one and 
in Stockholm, so they certainly have to be "equivalated.” 

I shall try to describe in detail, in some detail at least, how our 
system works. At the end of the thirties a very fine teacher at the 
teachers’ college in southern Sweden started the work with stand¬ 
ardised achievement tests. They were used on a try-out basis until 
1949. From that year on we abolished the entrance examinations to 
lower secondary education and boys and girls are taken from the 
fourth or sixth form of the compulsory school system according to 
their marks into lower secondary and from lower secondary into 
higher according to marks and from gymnasium into university ac¬ 
cording to marks. At that time we set the system of standardised 
achievement tests into use. From the very beginning and until now 
it is an optional system, the teachers may or may not use the stand¬ 
ardised achievement tests. During the first years there were some 
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problems but now we have 90-95% of the teachers using the standard¬ 
ised achievement tests in the different grades. It is up to the- head¬ 
master and the teacher to decide on what day the test ought to be 
given. The same day in the same school but we give them a period 
of say three weeks during which they can give the tests. If we take 
the different subjects, Swedish is given about March/April, English or 
German April, and Mathematics in May. In the upper secondary 
school the National Board decides upon the date for the test. The 
same day over the whole country. The tests are sent out and toge¬ 
ther with the test there are, both in the comprehensive and secon¬ 
dary schools, instructions on how to give the test, on how to correct 
it and so on. When the teachers have corrected the test they send 
back data for a sample and we use this sampling system, if it is a grade 
subject, taking care of the whole age group in the schools. We ask 
the teachers to send in the results for all children born on the 15th 
in any month during the year. In that way we have a thirtieth 
sample of the year class and we form the norm on that basis and then 
the norms are sent back to the teachers, and the teachers’ markings 
according to the test because the test itself must not be used as the 
sole basis for mark. The teachers have to do the same thing as they 
always have done; to make observation, to have their own written 
examinations, to put questions, have oral examinations and so on 
during the whole school year and on basis of this data they are asked 
to rank all pupils in their class and to put up preliminary marks 
according to that ranking list. So when the test is given the follow¬ 
ing is supposed to happen. 

The teacher makes out a list of all his pupils on the basis of 
his own tests and observations in rank order. He then gives them 
preliminary marks on the five point scale. Once he has found the 
results in the national tests and has received the norms, he has to 
adjust. How does he adjust ? He looks at the results of the test and 
from the norms he finds how many of his class got 5 or 4 or 3 and so 
on: he finds seven got 5 and seven got 4 and so on. He then calcu¬ 
lates the mean which comes out at say 3.4. In his preliminary marks 
his mean was 2.6 and he had only three pupils marked 5 and five mark¬ 
ed 4. The instructions tell him that he must adjust as near as pos¬ 
sible to the mean and the distribution of the standardised test. 

As you remember seven pupils got 5 on the standardised achieve¬ 
ment test and that means that the teacher should have about seven 
pupils in his class with mark 5. Which seven? Yes—not those who 
had 5 on the standardised achievement test but the first seven in his 
own rank order. So the teacher goes down and counts to seven and 
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lie finds there is no borderline between seven and eight so he gives 
eight pupils a 5 instead of seven. One should not be so bound up to 
numbers—you should use common sense. It is a very important thing 
in assessments in schools to use common sense! He then goes the whole 
way through and at the end has adjusted to give say eight 5s, seven 4s, 
Tour 3s, and three Is. He ends with a distribution mean of 3.5 so that 
he has now almost the same level as for the national norm. 

Then you say what about those subjects which have not any stand¬ 
ardised achievement test? We have, as you can see in the summary, 
tests only in Swedish, Mathematics, Foreign Languages in compulsory 
school and in the secondary we have it also in Physics, Chemistry, Eco¬ 
nomics and Accounting. As these tests are not used mainly for the 
individual marking of a child one could use the results to some extent 
as an "equivalator” for all subjects because everyone knows that the 
correlation between distribution as far as means and standard devia¬ 
tions are concerned is much higher for groups than for individuals ir¬ 
respective of subjects. When I am talking to Swedish teachers about 
this thing 1 use such a scheme. Well, when you take the mean for a 
class with 25-30 pupils there is very little difference between the means 
and it two are subjects with standardised achievement tests and two 
are not you can use the general level of the class in these two subjects 
as an equivalator for even those subjects which have no achievement 
test. 

This is shortly the system we use in Sweden and if I might sav a 
few words at the end about developments; I think that the next step 
we have already started will be to have the same type of test for our 
vocational students. We have started this this year but there I think 
we shouldn’t have this type of pupil-related markings as we have in 
the comprehensive and secondary school but we should have what is 
nowadays called criteria-telated system. You could do that quite easily 
in many of the subjects within vocational training. We have two or 
three developmental projects running. One is for Mathematics at the 
three upper stages in the comprehensive and one is for English and 
there is another for German and these projects are developing and in 
fact as far as Mathematics is concerned we this year have started a 
large scale try-out with the material witli over 5,000 pupils involved and 
we can see that when we come to a more general use of this type of 
material the whole marking procedure and equivalating procedure will 
lie much easier and built in to the daily rotitine in the school and not 
as now' where the teachers have to do that marking for themselves and 
then w'e put in these tests which certainly have drawbacks. You can’t 
be quite sure how they are used by the teachers. We know that there 



are teachers who base their whole marking on the tests. And we also 
know that some teachers find reasons lor not using the results at all if 
they don’t think they are suitable for what they think of the standard 
of their class. It is so, it must be so when you have quite a lot of 
people involved unless you just get down and sit behind them when 
they use the system. But if the testing is built into a system where yon 
have suitable material, suitable text-books, suitable methods and so 
on which the teacher can use when he sees that the hoy or girl is doing 
not so well in a special area; then he can have him or her transferred 
into another direction of study within that subject, i think we could 
make the procedure gain from such a thing. 

At the end I should say when one is talking about marking assess¬ 
ment as we have done for almost two days and i have done it for at 
least one hour, I personally get a very peculiar feeling because one 
very easily comes to the conclusion that the marking and the assess¬ 
ment is the only aim of the school system. 1 should say it isn’t so, it 
must not be so because any pattern of educational system, comprehen¬ 
sive or not, has so many other objectives to fulfil than just putting a 
mark in a five, seven, 200 point stale on a scrap of paper as a child's 
record after 12-18 years of schooling. 
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LARGE SCALE EXAMINING - THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
OBJECTIVE TESTING 


My assignment this afternoon is to discuss with you the question 
of large scale examining for university entrance: to describe for you 
the methods of assessment that have been developed in the United 
States in the upper reaches of the secondary school and to share with 
you some thoughts about the aim and purposes and achievements and 
problems in the work and although this is my first visit to Scotland, I 
have been lucky enough to travel just a bit for the College Entrance 
Examination Board in other parts of the world and I have come to 
realise that as regards the U.S. system of university entrance or college 
admissions, as we tend to call it, neither our system nor the tests we 
have developed for use in it are precisely exportable and that our 
experience can be at best only tangentially applicable in another set¬ 
ting. I discovered in Japan for instance that some of my colleagues 
had apparently suggested that a national system of objective tests 
would eliminate the traditional ‘shek en dee go coo’ or ‘hell of exa¬ 
minations’ that there characterises the college admission scene. Among 
other things, however, they failed to foresee the strike threats on the 
phrt of students who perceived the new tests as part of an imperialist 
right-wing American inspired plot. Or, in Latin America, where the 
Professors told me that the U.S. type objective tests are regarded as 
a left-wing Communist threat to the perpetuation of the social and 
intellectual aristocracy. You realise that these two interpretations 
represent the extremes of a rather long continuum and that they pro¬ 
vide you with a pretty wide range over which to let your imagina¬ 
tion roam when it comes to guessing the political implications which 
might be attached to objective testing in Scotland. I know they 
provide me with ample warning not to try to advise you how to use 
such instruments and suggest rather that I attempt simply to describe 
to you how we have been and are using these tests in our own cir¬ 
cumstances and leave you to the task of interpreting our experience 
to your situation. Now, although the multiple choice tests were in¬ 
troduced in our system in the twenties, it was not until the last decade 
that students were permitted to know their scores, the results of the 
tests. Into the fifties the rule of secrecy applied and the mystery of 
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the scores provided a very convenient refuge behind which harried 
Admission Officers of highly selective institutions could hide from any 
student or parent who questioned the College’s decision to reject 
him, something simply could be muttered about inadequate college 
board score and no one would be any the wiser and those were Lite 
days and circumstances when some Admission Officers were said to 
use the tests much as a drunk uses a lamp post, more for support 
than for illumination. Ten years ago the veil of secrecy had finally 
been lifted by the forces of enlightenment and we at the College 
Board have been engaged ever since in the always complex and some¬ 
times very frustrating task of attempting to explain to each succeed¬ 
ing class of secondary students, not to mention parents, teachers, 
counsellors, headmasters and other wellwishers, to explain to them 
the meaning of their test scores, for you realise that our test scores 
have no meaning except in relation to the other criteria which are 
used in the admissions process: the criteria by which students decide 
to apply to which college and by which colleges decide to accept which 
students. And just as test scores have no meaning except in context, 
so the tests themselves can be comprehended really only within the 
total setting, that is in the light of all the relevant circumstances in 
the conditions in which the tests have been developed and in which 
they operate. So in order for me meaningfully to describe this total 
set of conditions as it pertains to the United States and from which 
remember I have invited you to draw your inferences with respect to 
the conditions here in Scotland, it is necessary for me to indulge in 
a series of mini-analyses relating to organisation, history, sociology, 
economics, education and psychometrics, an analysis which of neces¬ 
sity must be a little bit more involved than my earlier attempt at 
political science. 

Well, first a quick overview of this College Entrance Examina-* 
tion Board for which I work. From an original exclusive interest in 
examinations for university entrance, which maintained really through 
World War II, the Board’s arena of activity has in the last two decades 
grown to include testing for pre-college guidance, for college work 
done in secondary school, for credit by examination at the college 
level, for testing proficiency in English for use in evaluation of foreign 
students and testing in Spanish for use in Puerto Rico and Latin 
America. It includes also the central processing of family financial 
data to assist colleges in the award of scholarships and other financial 
aids, the training of admission officers and financial aid officers, the 
formal publication of more than 15,000,000 pieces of literature an¬ 
nually under some 100 or so titles, the management of a budget that 
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runs to something over £10,000,000 a year and the conduct of a seem¬ 
ingly endless round of meetings and conferences. 

Now I am not sure what inferences you will draw from this 
recital of the activities of the College Board—perhaps that it’s only 
another manifestation of our penchant over there for big business— 
but I hope that from some of the things that 1 shall say later you 
realise that some part of the nature and extent of all these activities 
really only reflects the complexities of university entrance in the 
United States. Nevertheless, the heart of our programme remains 
today our admissions tests and our admissions testing programme. Al¬ 
though I return later to a more comprehensive description and psy¬ 
chometric analysis, you ought to know a little bit about the size and 
dimensions of the programme right at the beginning. The number 
of examinations approached 2,700,000 last year; these involved about 
1,700,000 registrants or individual candidates, from nearly 15,000 
secondary schools tested on five Saturdays spaced throughout the year 
in nearly 5,000 testing centres throughout the world. 

Substantively, the Admissions Testing Programme exists in two 
kinds: the three-hour Scholastic Aptitude Test, or S.A.T., and a series 
of one-hour subject matter Achievement Tests in English, Mathema¬ 
tics, the Physical Sciences, History and Social Studies and in Foreign 
Languages. Most of the member colleges of the College Board re¬ 
quire the candidate to take the S.A.T., the Aptitude Test and many 
require them to take both the S.A.T. and several, usually three, 
Achievement Tests. 

Now, despite the implications of its name, the Scholastic Apti¬ 
tude Test is not an intelligence test. Rather it is a multiple-choice, 
generalised achievement test yielding two scores: verbal reasoning (V) 
and mathematical reasoning ability (M). The Achievement Test 
except for the English composition test which may include a short 
essay also consists of multiple-choice questions and students are guided 
by the requirements of the colleges to which they intend to apply for 
admissions in deciding which tests to take and on which of these five 
regular Saturday dates to take them. Standardised scores are report¬ 
ed, on a scale from 200 to 800, to colleges indicated by the student 
and to his secondary school. "Pass-fail” evaluations are not made by 
the College Board and each college is encouraged to use test scores 
in accordance with its own unique experience as to their validity. 

Well, so much for the tests at the moment and now on to the 
setting in which they must be observed to be understood, to these 
mini-analyses of mine involving sociology, economics and, for a star- 
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ter, history. The College Board, as you have heard, was founded in 
1900 in response to the concern ol secondary school leaders over the 
variety of subject matter entrance requirements among the leading 
colleges in the north-east part of our country. Faced therefore wiLli 
the necessity of having almost as many, literally almost as many, 
different courses in a single subject as there were colleges to which 
their students aspired, school headmasters called for and achieved the 
adoption of uniform college entrance requirements. A common col¬ 
lege preparatory content was achieved through the construction of 
commonly agreed upon, carefully prescriptive, syllabi and this was 
followed by the agreed use of uniform college entrance examinations 
based on the content of those syllabi. These first "College Boards," 
and this is a phrase I will use because this is the way that our exa¬ 
minations are referred to generally, the "College Boards” were tradi¬ 
tional written examinations and so too were the second generation 
of College Boards, the “Comprehensives.” Still using the essay, free 
response, written examinations, they were based on a much more 
generalised course content in order that colleges might draw upon 
students from secondary schools which, because they did not tradi¬ 
tionally prepare for college board colleges, were not following the 
standard carefully prescriptive syllabi. Well, to jump history fast, 
by 1940 the "Comprehensives” had become for most students the col¬ 
lege boards, but not for all and, to explain why, it’s necessary to go 
back again to 1900 and pick up three more historical threads. While 
the colleges in the north-east were seeking to solve the admissions 
dilemma through the medium of common entrance examinations, an¬ 
other group of colleges in our mid-west, under the leadership of the 
University of Michigan, was developing a system of admission by ac¬ 
creditation, a system which said to a secondary school in effect that if 
the Faculty members had studied the right courses in the right uni¬ 
versities, students who pass their courses and received diplomas would 
automatically be admitted to higher education. Thus at the begin¬ 
ning of World War II there was operating in the United States two 
quite different university entrance systems. A system of admission 
by examination and another system, quite apart, of admission by ac¬ 
creditation and it’s not surprising under the circumstances, that the 
curriculum followed by students within and between the two systems 
could and did vary and it varied importantly, because, you must re¬ 
member, in the United States we have local control of education. In 
secondary education it is the responsibility of the local School Board 
to set the curriculum. That the curricula varied widely is in part 
explained by a line of development winch involved the appearance 
of the progressive education movement in the United States and this 
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phenomenon which budded in the twenties and blossomed in the 
thirties, spawned curricular innovations among schools preparing stu¬ 
dents in both systems that further inhibited College Board colleges 
in their attempts to attract nationally representative student bodies. 

Fortunately for the College Board we had in Carl Brigham, a 
professor of psychology at Princeton University, a man of splendid 
vision, who had begun experimenting in the mid-1920’s with multiple 
choice, objective tests and by the late 1930’s these then new instruments 
had proven through the very large number of questions that they can 
ask, not only to be able to sample student achievement across a variety 
of curricula but also to make surprisingly accurate estimates of the 
basic scholastic aptitudes apparently essential to successful college 
work. By 1940 then, the S.A.T., the Aptitude Test and these one- 
hour Achievement Tests were being used by member colleges of the 
College Board in lieu of the Comprehensives—still written—using these 
new tests for a limited number of students, particularly applicants for 
scholarships and aid, from schools well outside the realm of those 
which were regularly preparing their candidates. 

These were the circumstances in 1941 when history in the more 
usual sense intervened and the United States became directly involv¬ 
ed in the Second World War. Travel restrictions made it impossible 
to assemble readers to grade centrally, as was the custom, written Com¬ 
prehensives and so the template-scorable Objective Tests became the 
"College Boards.” 

Now, this period of ancient College Board history left many 
residual implications for the modern age of college admissions testing 
in the United States but the points I want to make here are that, 
as one studies our large-scale use of objective testing for university 
entrance, one must remember that the ultimate battle between the 
respective proponents of essay examinations and objective tests was 
never joined; that the ultimate definitive debate over tbe relative 
merits of hand-written, people-graded examinations and hand-stroked, 
machine-scored tests was never held. It was the fortunes of a real 
war, so to speak, that swept S.A.T. and the Achievement Tests 
through our cross roads of decision in the United States without a 
murmur of dissent and that some of the continuing controversy over 
the use of objective tests in our country reflects the fact that the 
debate never took place, that the issues were never clearly drawn, the 
necessary accommodations and compromises never satisfactorily deriv¬ 
ed. 

Let me turn now to sociology and economics and here in the 
interests of time I must indulge in that favourite pastime of educa- 
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tional burreaucrats like myself — gross over generalisation. We have 
in the United States been long engaged in the process of democratisa- 
tion of education, a process that has both social purpose and economic 
impetus: young people have been successively kept in school longer 
not just because education is a good thing but because it helps to 
meet the demands of an increasingly industrialised and technological 
economy by cutting down on the untrained and building up the train¬ 
ed man-power pool. Now taking this century in thirds, and here 
come the generalisations for which I do apologise, the first saw the 
achievements of universal primary and secondary education and the 
transformation of secondary education from an upper class privilege 
to middle class prerogative. Before that transformation the original 
syllabi-based examinations provided a neat conjunction between se¬ 
condary schools and colleges that were serving essentially the same 
constituency. But by the time it was completed even the less restric¬ 
tive comprehensives were feeling the strain. 

In the second third just ended the broadening of educational 
opportunity in the United States has continued. Secondary education 
has become for us now virtually universal and higher education has 
been opened up to the middle class. To the words of others I shall 
leave the assertion of the proposition that the College Board objec¬ 
tive tests played an important supportive role and you will And in 
your document that was prepared in advance a quote from an article 
on the revolution in admissions at Princeton University. I will quote 
here only from the end of it and here the writer says “there is no 
doubt whatever that the current form of the College Board tests has 
been a major factor in promoting social mobility in the United States. 
That able boy from the Middle West could now be identified and 
given an opportunity for a Princeton education.” 

Now, as we begin the final third of the Twentieth Century, we 
have as a nation committed ourselves if not to universal higher edu¬ 
cation at least to universal opportunity beyond the secondary school. 
Roughly 50%, a little less today, of the age group in the United States 
does continue education in some' form beyond the secondary school. 
As we enter this latest phase, it is not surprising that instruments 
which served so well in opening up college opportunities to the middle 
class do not appear adequate to the task of serving all classes and 
joining universal secondary education successfully to universal higher 
education, of dealing, with the average and peculiar man at the lower 
end of the normal distribution curve. And so it is that some of the 
criticism that you will hear in the United States about objective tests, 
about university entrance tests, is that they discriminate against some- 
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body. And so it is too that we at the College Board are embarked 
now in the process of seeking to develop the next generation of 
measurement devices to assist in achievement of universal higher 
education, and we would like to break out of the mould of the paper 
and pencil test here and to develop other instruments that will help 
us to identify the creative, the highly motivated, the manually skill¬ 
ed person. 

Having outlined this socio-economic line of development, link¬ 
ing examinations for university entrance with the democratization of 
education, I should like at this point to go back, pick up, spin out 
some of the other threads that I left dangling earlier in these re¬ 
marks but which have to be woven into the pattern of circumstances 
in which our large scale programme of college admissions testing 
must be observed if it is to be understood. For example, I touched 
briefly on the two systems of university entrance that had developed 
and matured prior to World War II: Examination and Accredita¬ 
tion. Now the growing pressures for college admission, uneven pres¬ 
sures to be sure — extremely severe at some institutions and effectively 
non-existent at others because students have a choice you know of 
picking and choosing any college they wish — this increasing demand 
for higher education rendered both systems inadequate to the new 
circumstances. Botlt were predicted on the pass/fail philosophy. In 
one setting either you passed the examinations or you didn’t, in the 
other either you graduated from an accredited secondary school or 
you didn't. In both, either you qualified for entrance and were 
automatically admitted or you did not qualify and were automatically 
rejected. However, as the pressures grew in these post-war years en¬ 
trance to selective institutions became not just a question of whether 
a student qualified but one of by how much he qualified. For insti¬ 
tutions with more qualified students than they could accept had to 
have some means by which to rank order candidates in order to make 
satisfactory choices among them, to predict which students would suc¬ 
ceed better in a particular institution of higher learning. Now by 
another set ot gross over-generalisations let me try to make the case 
this way. In the admission by examination camp, one problem was 
that the written examinations while graded with great care and reli¬ 
ability around the pass/fail point failed by reason of variation of the 
reader estimates to spread the total group of pass candidates with 
eqtiitable precision. This was something that the objective tests 
could do but the price, as I tried to suggest earlier, was a loosening 
of the connection between the examining instruments and the specific 
subject matter which the student had studied in secondary school. 
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But because the objective tests could only sample what he had learn¬ 
ed, some way had to be found of comprehending what a student had 
studied and how well he had succeeded in those studies in a secon¬ 
dary school. This his record, his grades in school could do. In the 
admission by accreditation camp on the other hand, it was the varia¬ 
tion in grading standards among schools that had produced an in¬ 
equity for which externally administered objective tests could com¬ 
pensate. So what happened was this. In the early 1950’s there was 
a convergence or confluence and on occasion I fear, confusion, of the 
two systems of admission wherein what courses a student had studied 
and how well he had achieved in what he had studied and how 
well he had done in his tests, all three were taken into ac¬ 
count in the admissions decision. Using these factors in unique com¬ 
binations, colleges were able to make much more reasonable predic¬ 
tions of college performance that they had ever been able to achieve 
under either of the original systems alone using one of the factors in 
isolation. 

The demands for higher education refused to subside in the late 
fifties producing uneven pressures on our colleges and universities as 
selectivity really promoted greater selectivity and as the prestige col¬ 
leges became harder to enter they became concerned about the learn¬ 
ing process within undergraduate student bodies that were becoming 
ever more homogeneous with respect to academic aptitude: student 
bodies that might, as I understand your phraseology, be made up of 
almost all high flyers. In their concern, therefore, they sought other 
criteria on which to base admissions decisions and turn to what in 
jargon has come to be called non-intellective factors. Now one mani¬ 
festation of this' search was the well rounded student, the lad who 
was not only smart hut who had been active in a variety of extra¬ 
curricula ventures, was pleasant to have around and loved his parents. 
This concept lost some favour it seems when a.former Dean of Ad¬ 
missions at Princeton University pointed out that the quintessence 
of well roundedness is the billiard ball which, being smooth and 
round tends to take on a high gloss and is easily pushed around. 
Another obvious non-intellective criterion is the quality of leadership 
and the fallacy of too great reliance on this one is a story that we 
tell at meetings with parents, we find it very effective with them as 
educators but as sophisticates you may find it dull. A college for 
women, highly selective, had introduced a parental evaluation form, 
this is a parent evaluating the child on experimental basis, and the 
father filled the form out very carefully leaving one question to the 
end and he went back to it and he pondered it at great length and 
he said “Well, I have been honest throughout I will be honest here,” 
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and tne question of this highly selective institution: “Is your daughter 
a leader or a follower?” and he finally checked “Follower.” Two 
days later he had a telegram: he opened it with fear and trembling 
knowing it was from the college, and it said “Daughter admitted, 
have 299 leaders need one follower.” A lot more serious is the at¬ 
tempt at Harvard College annually to attempt to build a freshman 
class that has what they refer to as “a happy fourth quarter.” To 
admit a modicum of academically able students who will not be frus¬ 
trated by not standing near the top of Harvard’s academic ladder. 

Now, to return to the field of solid geometry which I used earlier, 
there is in more general favour what I call the oblate spheroid phi¬ 
losophy, the young man or woman who was mostly rounded, mostly 
well-rounded but sticks out favourably in some particular direction. 
He’s launched his own rocket, he’s a good football player, she plays 
the harpsichord, he’s a negro and runs the mile under four minutes. 
Now in the context of this very detached and objective analysis you 
will realise with me that objective scholastic aptitude tests and achieve¬ 
ment tests were not intended to and therefore cannot measure or 
describe the so-called non-intellective factors. They can’t because 
they were designed to do something else instead, to assess intellectual 
capacity and academic performance and yet you will hear our tests 
criticised today because they discriminate also on non-intellective 
grounds. Their critics say they don’t pick out the fine perceptive 
mind, they look more to the quick facile type of mind, they are un¬ 
fair to the under privileged, they fail to measure creativity and moti¬ 
vation. My point here is simply that objective tests should be asked 
to do no more and no less than they are intended to do. A point 
which prompts me to go back and pick up another of my dangling 
threads, in this case the thread of evolving purpose. 

You will recall that the 'purpose of the original College Boards 
was limited to ensure common entrance requirements. The tests 
were the tools, not the means, and that the subsequent transforma¬ 
tions first to the Comprehensives and then to the objective tests were 
progressively liberating and permissive in their effects on the secon¬ 
dary school course of study, but, the tests can neither escape the cur¬ 
riculum nor the curriculum the tests and this reality of curricular and 
psychometric life when taken with the facts that curricular change 
did not stop with adjustment to progressive education but was fur¬ 
ther stimulated by the advent of the nuclear and space ages, this 
reality, these facts keep the tests always in a critical posture with res¬ 
pect to curricular change and thus a continuing question before our 
examiners is whether- the tests should follow or lead the curricular 
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innovatipn and by how much. But these are questions of degree — not 
kind, and the College Board's present policy with respect to the tests 
and the curriculum generally stated is that they should reflect not 
determine what is being taught. That they should in effect try to 
stay with curricular change not to get out in front too far or lag too 
far behind and thus it is that while the original purpose, indeed the 
primary purpose, of the original College Board was to prescribe cur¬ 
riculum it has in effect today become very much of a non-purpose. 
Yet the perception of our tests as a tool of curricular influence per¬ 
sists with the result that curricular innovators, devotees of exotic sub¬ 
jects are forever trying to get us to examine in their fields of interest 
in the belief that what is tested will be taught and we just plain wish 
they would go away and stay away. 

But if the original purpose has become non-purpose, what aims 
and objectives do the tests have today? The root purpose as I at¬ 
tempted to explain earlier was and is to predict probable academic 
performance at the university level. The good multiple choice ob¬ 
jective college admissions test is one that predicts well performance 
at the college level. But there is a practical application of this basic 
aim that is often recognised as the fundamental raison d'etre of the 
examinations, and this is to provide a common currency, a national 
yardstick among the variable grading standards of our 25,000 or so 
individual secondary schools. And here it is important that I make 
a point, an important point, probably the most important one I’ll 
say all day. Wc find that the best single predictor of how a student 
will do in college is how he or she has done in secondary school. 
Grades in school predict college performance better than anything 
else, but we also find that when the leaven of the external tests is 
added, an even more accurate prediction can be obtained. 

But while the test-maker sees his goal as that of constructing an 
effectively predictive instrument, and while the admissions officer re¬ 
gards tests primarily as a useful common currency, other purposes, 
unintended ones really, have become attached to the test. Students 
and their pre-college guidance counsellors have come to use test scores 
as counselling devices as a means of assessing the student’s capabilities 
and helping him determine which college to which to apply. Uni¬ 
versity Registrars use them for placement: whether to place a student 
in advanced or regular, or a retarded class requiring compensatory 
study. Thus it is that some criticism of the tests you will hear re¬ 
lates to their inadequacy as counselling and placement devices but 
these are purposes that they were never intended to serve. 

Well, near the beginning of my remarks I made the point that 
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the admissions tests of the College Board could best be understood in 
the context of the circumstances in which they exist and I have this 
far attempted to relate the development of the tests to socio-economic 
conditions, the democratisation of education, to our increasing de¬ 
mand for higher education, the evolution of the admissions process 
in the United States, and the changes in the curriculum and in the 
criteria for admission in a country characterised by local control of 
education, to relate the tests again if you will to the external condi¬ 
tions that have influenced their development. So let me turn briefly 
and in conclusion to an analysis of the internal conditions which 
have shaped the tests, to psychometrics and the problems of test deve¬ 
lopment and administration. I hope you will find this analysis a 
bit more meaningful now in the context of external developments 
therefore that I have attempted to describe than you would have in 
isolation. 

In its own right, the Scholastic Aptitude Test, really grew out 
of Binet’s success in measuring the intelligence of children in French 
schools, out of the success of psychologists in World War II with 
classification tests, and out of the success of such Britishers as Spear¬ 
man and Fisher, building on the words of Galton and Pearson, in 
developing the appropriate statistical models. Their work indicated 
that the abilities important to academic success, having to do with 
flexible and discriminating use of words and mathematical symbols, 
were amenable to assessment by multiple choice questions. Brigham, 
our man of splendid vision, adapted their findings to testing for col¬ 
lege admissions and found that they were applicable, found them to 
be more valid and reliable than the essay examinations and he found 
himself allied with those psychometridans who many considered no 
more than cold, inhuman statisticians, more like machines than people, 
but he found himself also allied with enthusiasts like himself. Psy¬ 
chometricians turned out themselves to be quite human and able to 
laugh at their own predilection for precision and statistics, they enjoy 
the story, I'm sure most of you have heard it but I enjoy it, that the 
psychometrician when asked by a friend he met on the street "How’s 
your wife?” he replied “Compared to what?” For comparison, was 
at the heart of Brigham’s work. Comparison of one student’s per¬ 
formance on a test with the performance of other students, compari¬ 
son or correlation of performance of all students on the test with their 
subsequent performance in college. As a result of his work the 
S.A.T. with its verbal and mathematical components was, as I have 
told you, introduced into the College Board tests in 1927 and then 
later added to in 19S6 by the Achievement Tests. 
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As noted or suggested earlier, these objective tests, and particu¬ 
larly the S.A.T. succeeded because they were in tune with the times, 
because they could accommodate variations in secondary preparation, 
they could identify able students in any school, not just well-prepared 
students in privilege schools, because they could be administered eco¬ 
nomically and in large numbers. Imagine the problem we have to¬ 
day of assembling and preparing the number of examiners that would 
be necessary to read more than 2| million essay examinations. To 
succeed you would have to get them all into Wembley I guess and 
lecture to them there. They succeeded because they helped make valid 
predictions of college performance and because they help colleges 
make reliable comparison among candidates. 

They succeeded also because they have a viable internal rationale, 
viable with respect to design, development, analysis and scoring. 
Because objective tests can ask so many questions in a given period 
of time, they can sample a broader range of abilities and knowledge 
and in the process produce a more comprehensive measure of them 
and because each question has a best answer, grading can be abso¬ 
lutely uniform. These two characteristics lead of course to the fami¬ 
liar criticism that the tests do put too much emphasis on verbal faci¬ 
lity and superficiality of reasoning and too little on profound analy¬ 
sis and creative thought. The fact remains, however, that by their 
number and their uniformity they can indeed range over a broad 
domain with different types of questions pegged at different levels 
of difficulty. 

The tests also succeeded because the multiple-choice type ques¬ 
tion lends itself to the process of discovering empirically how a ques¬ 
tion works. Many more questions are prepared than will ever be 
used then, after careful editorial review, the survivors are pre-tested 
with appropriate groups of students. Here the psychometricians find 
out which items work, what their difficulty levels and discriminatory 
powers are, which ones appear to be clear and unambiguous, and 
which ones should be rejected. Individual items can then be assem¬ 
bled in appropriate combinations to produce test forms according to 
specifications with respect to content and difficulty level. 

The tests have another advantage over written examinations in 
that the forms can be equated. Questions from earlier forms can be 
included in a new one so that appropriate conversions can be made 
from raw scores to scaled scores or, less technically, so that the scores 
obtained on different forms will always have the same meaning, will 
always be comparable. A 550 score will always mean the same thing. 
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The fact that our scores are reported on an arbitrary 200 to 800 
scale has the advantage of implicitly denying the “pass-fail” dicho¬ 
tomy and does help in getting each college to use the scores in its 
own unique combination with the secondary school record. Here 
again I emphasise the importance of the school record because des¬ 
pite the scientific rationale that supports the tests, the scores are not 
all that accurate. On our scale, the chances are that a student’s true 
score, the average of the ones he would get, theoretically if he were 
able to take tests an infinite number of times, his true score would 
be, two out of three times, within a 60-point range, that is 30 points 
either side of the score he got. This is true because the sample of 
a given domain that can be covered by a single test form has its prac¬ 
tical limitations and produces the phenomenon that we know as the 
error of measurement. 

As you will infer, one of the major problems in using objective 
tests is in explaining this phenomenon to students, parents, and tea¬ 
chers all of whom tend to misread a precision into the fact that a 
College Board score is reported in three digits. They say obviously 
a boy with a 550 score must be 10 points brighter or better or some¬ 
thing than another lad with a 540, and it just isn’t so. 

While the psychometric rationale of the tests has remained pretty 
much the same in the last thirty years, the problems of test develop¬ 
ment, administration, and interpretation have perforce become more 
complicated. As suggested earlier, curricular change has complicat¬ 
ed the construction of the Achievement Tests. The sheer volume of 
the enterprise puts strain on the administrative machinery, on finding 
centres and employing supervisors, on predicting workload and regis¬ 
tering candidates, on printing the tests, on estimating how many have 
to be printed, on-maintaining security, so that you can use the items 
on the test forms several times, on scoring the tests and the results 
and on explaining what the tests do and cannot do. The numbers 
have put pressure on the technology of the Computer machines as 
well, but here I can assert that the ingenuity of my data processing 
colleagues has kept pace with the demands and in fact they are now 
talking about scoring machines, and I don’t honestly believe this, 
that can handle up to 90,000 tests an hour. 

In closing let me return to the point made earlier that tests in 
their present form, we feel, will not be adequate to the sociology and 
economics of the future. As one of my colleagues has written “the 
limited supplementary information they provide may not be neces¬ 
sary as school-based information becomes more complete and manage¬ 
able,” and we will hear about this in another context tomorrow, “the 
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emphasis they place on selection, and therefore exclusion, is increas¬ 
ingly out of place as education opportunities expand, setting a pre¬ 
mium on guidance and placement rather than selection. Common 
uniform examinations for all students will probably make less sense 
as teaching becomes more individualised and computer-based tests, 
that adjust to individual differences among preparation and abilities 
of students become a reality. Overwhelming dependence on read¬ 
ing, on abstract verbal reasoning ability cannot help but be out of 
joint as learning through media other than words becomes important 
and as the development of perceptual and kinaesthetic skills as well 
as cognitive ones assume more prominence.” 

We intend to test these hypotheses and assertions to assay the 
tests and hear the critics and to help the College Board map a testing 
programme that will serve the needs of the next decade, the 1970s. 
We have appointed a distinguished Commission on Tests to under¬ 
take this task. I look forward in 1978 to hear a representative of 
the College Board speak to an audience such as this on "Large Scale 
Examining—the Development of Objective Testing." I suspect there 
will be a good deal of history for us all between then and now. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is universally admitted that the normal system of tests 
operating in our Country and elsewhere is obsolete and needs a radi¬ 
cal change. Tests are, it is said, contrary to the sound principles of 
the psychological growth of children, and they are in their effects 
opposed to the right aims of education. 

We all wish our children to develop and to enrich their facul¬ 
ties; we all wish our children to learn attention and concentration; 
we all wish our children to thirst for knowledge and perfection. 

We do not, however, know how to achieve these desirable things, 
and our system of tests is a direct result of the human mind’s method 
of solving subtle and complex problems by means of simplification 
and of reducing living processes to so-called practicable rigid and 
deadening routines. 

We want our children to wish to learn; not knowing how to 
inspire the children to learn, we give them the threat of exams and 
force them to learn. We want our children to be regular in their 
pursuit of studies; not knowing how to instil this precious habit of 
inner discipline we increase the number of tests, and make the entire 
process of education a constant process of moving from tests to tests. 
We want this unnatural system of tests to succeed, and so we propose 
a fixed syllabus and insist that every child must go through the syllabus 
even while wc all educationists know that there arc several different 
ways of learning the same thing, and that there are variations of 
speed of learning and variations even in rhythms of interests. 

It is so rational to argue that the tests have to be objective; but 
not knowing how to make the class teacher himself objective and 
impartial in his judgment, we insist that the child should be examin¬ 
ed by someone who has had no conLact with him. But even this 
‘someone’ may have his own prejudices, so naturally, we should have 
still some other one to counteract the former. This vicious circle of 
checks and counter-checks is, it is admitted, not at all satisfactory. 
But how practicable and facile it is in practice! And can it be re¬ 
placed, it is asked, by anything better? 
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Tests are necessary, it is argued; for how else can we judge the 
progress of the children? The rationality of the argument is so ob¬ 
vious. But we know that there are tests and tests, and yet we rely 
mostly on written tests; and we know also that the written tests can 
easily be tests of memory which even a silly, mechanical mind can 
without much difficulty acquire. A saner view, however, lias tended 
to give some importance to oral tests, homework and day to day 
work, but.... these, it is argued are likely to be so subjective that 
they could be given only about 20% value or perhaps a little more. 
The lion’s share must he given to one single Final Written Test. 

We have, ol course, forgotten to ask how we are to test the 
growth of sincerity, truthfulness, cheerfulness, prudence, perseverance, 
benevolence, simplicity, straightforwardness, honesty, justice, courage, 
love, and hundreds of such qualities which we as parents and educa¬ 
tionists desire most heartily should blossom in our children’s tender 
hearts. These are indeed beyond the purview of the written tests, or 
most of the other tests. And the pernicious result is that we have 
tended to banish the development of these qualities from the serious 
concern of teachers. 

And what about the still deeper aims of education? What 
about the psychic arid spiritual dimensions of personality? What 
about the higher domains of consciousness, and what are we to do 
to lead the children to aspire for and to climb the hills and moun¬ 
tains of luminous peaks of die supreme Knowledge and Power? 

Once again, shall we omit these sublimest aims of education 
because they can’t fit in with our system of tests? 

What is the solution? 

It must at the very outset be said that the solution is extremely 
difficult to find, and even when found, it is still more difficult to 
implement. 

It scents that our attention must be directed to one central thing 
in education, viz., awakening the child to the mystery and wonder of 
existence and the nourishment of this awakening leading to the sup¬ 
reme Knowledge and Power and Joy. 

The entire system of education should aim at providing to the 
students the inspiration which would aid the process of awakening. 

It is needless to say that the real inspiring force is the example 
and influence of the teacher. 



Rut there should also he a new type of structure of the organisa¬ 
tion of studies through which the inspiring force could effectively 
flow and permeate the breath and spirit of the students. 

An attempt has been made at the International Centre of Edu¬ 
cation of the Sri Aurobindo Ashram to create this new type of struc¬ 
ture, and efforts are being made to create still better structures. 

SALIENT FEATURES OF THE FREE PROGRESS SYSTEM 

The following are the salient features of the present structure 
of the organisation that has come to be called “Free Progress System”: 

(a) The structure is oriented towards the meeting of the 
varied needs of the students, each one of whom has his 
own special problems of development; 

(b) ft is not merely the ‘subjects' of study that should count 
in education; the aspiration, the need for growth, expe¬ 
rience of freedom, possibility of educating oneself, self¬ 
experimentation, discovery of the inner needs and their 
relation with the programme of studies, and the discovery 
of the aim of life and the an of life—these are much 
more important, and the structure of organisation must 
provide for them; 

(c) In the system, each student is free to study any subject 
he chooses at any given time; but this freedom has to be 
guided; the student should experience freedom; but it 
might be misused; the student has therefore to be watch¬ 
ed with care, sympathy and wisdom; the teacher must be 
a friend and a guide, must not impose himself, but may 
intervene when necessary. The wastage of opportunities 
given should not be allowed indefinitely. But when to 
intervene depends upon the discretion of the teacher. 

(d) A great stress falls upon the individual work by the stu¬ 
dents. 

This individual work may be a result of the student’s own wish 
to follow a particular topic of interests; or it may be a result of a 
suggestion from the teacher but accepted by the student. It may be 
of the nature of a follow-up of something explained by the teacher, 
or it may be of the nature of an original line of inquiry. 

This ‘individual work’ may be pursued in several different ways: 
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(i) by a quiet reflection or meditation; 

(ii) by referring to books or relevant portions of books sug¬ 
gested by the teacher; 

(iii) by working on “work sheets” prepared for the students by 
the teachers; 

(iv) by consultation or interviews with the teachers; 

(v) by carrying out experiments; 

(vi) by solving problems; 

(vii) by writing compositions; 

(viii) by drawing, designing, painting, etc. 

or 

(ix) by any other work, sucli as decorating, cooking, carpen¬ 
try, stitching, embroidery, etc. 

(e) There are topics in each subject where lectures are use¬ 
ful; and for these topics, lectures are organised; but these 
lecture classes are comparatively fewer than those obtain¬ 
ed in the classical system. This necessitates the an¬ 
nouncement of time-tables every week. 

(f) There are also classes of discussions between teachers and 
students and between students and students. These dis¬ 
cussion classes again are not compulsory. However, the 
discussions do not pertain merely to academic subjects; 
they often centre round the individual needs of growth, 
and thus they provide an opportunity for guiding the 
students in their inner search. 

(g) In each subject, there are topics which more easily yield 
to the project system; teachers therefore announce a few 
projects in each subject, and students according to their 
choice select some of the projects for which they collec¬ 
tively or individually work and produce charts, mono¬ 
graphs, designs, etc. which are periodically exhibited for 
the benefit of the whole school. 

(h) The role of the teacher in this system may be summaris¬ 
ed as follows; 

To aid the student in uncovering the inner will to grow and to 
progress—that should be the constant endeavour of the teacher; 

To evolve a programme of education for each student in accord- 
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a nee with the felt needs of the student’s growth; to watch the stu¬ 
dents witli deep sympathy, understanding and patience, ready to in¬ 
tervene and guide as and when necessary, to stimulate the students 
with striking words, ideas, questions, stories, projects and program¬ 
mes; this should be the main work of the teachers. 

But to radiate inner calm and cheerful dynamism so as to create 
an atmosphere conducive to the development of higher faculties of 
inner knowledge and intuition—that may be regarded as the heart of 
the work of the teachers. 

(i) An adequate organisation of the above working of the Free 
Progress System would need the following: 

(1) A Room or Rooms of Silence, to which students who 
would like to do uninterrupted work or would like to 
reflect or meditate in silence can go as and when they 
like; 

(2) Rooms of Consultations, where students can meet their 
teachers and consult them on various points of their seek¬ 
ing; 

(3) Rooms of Collaboration, where students can work in col¬ 
laboration with each other; 

(1) Lecture Rooms, where teachers can hold discussions with 
their students and where they can deliver lectures—short 
or long—according to the need. 

The study of each subject can be so directed that it leads ulti¬ 
mately to the discovery ol the fundamental truths underlying the 
subject. These fundamental truths form ultimately a unity, and at 
a higher stage a philosophical study of this unity would itself contri¬ 
bute to the deepening of the sense of Truths which directly helps in 
the maturity of the psychic and spiritual or yogic aspiration. 

The sense of the unity of tire truths would also contribute to 
the reconciliation of the various branches of Knowledge, thus lead¬ 
ing to the harmony of Science, Philosophy, Technology and Fine Arts. 
In the spiritual or yogic vision, there is an automatic perception of 
this unity, and in the teaching of the various subjects the teacher can 
always direct the students to this unity. In the words of Sri Auro- 
bindo: “The Yogin’s aim in the sciences that make for knowledge 
should be to discover and understand the workings of the Divine 
Consciousness Puissance in man and creatures and tilings and forces, 
her creative significances, her execution of the mysteries, the symbols 
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in which she arranges the manifestation. The Yogin’s aim in the 
practical sciences, whether mental and physical or occult and psychic, 
should be to enter into the ways of the Divine and processes, to know 
the materials and means for the work given to us so that we may use 
that knowledge for a conscious and faultless expression of the spirit’s 
mastery, joy and self fulfilment. The Yogin's aim in the Arts should 
not be a mere aesthetic, mental or vital gratification, but seeing the 
Divine everywhere, worshipping it with a revelation of the meaning 
of its works, to express that One Divine in gods and men and crea¬ 
tures and objects. The theory that sees an intimate connection bet¬ 
ween religious aspiration and truest and greatest Art is in essence 
right; but we must substitute for the mixed and doubtful religious 
motive a spiritual aspiration, vision, interpreting experience.” 

There are golden reaches of our consciousness, and from them 
and from the reaches intermediate between them and our ordinary 
mental consciousness there have descended, forces and forms which 
have become embodied in literature, philosophy, science, in music, 
dance, art, architecture, sculpture, in great and heroic deeds and in 
all that is wonderful and precious in the different organised or as yet 
unorganised aspects of life. To put the students in contact with 
these, eastern or western, ancient or present, would be to provide 
them with the air and atmosphere in which they can breathe an ins¬ 
piration to reach again to those peaks of consciousness and to create 
still newer forms and forces which would bring the golden day nearer 
for humanity. 

The teachers and scholars at the Ashram are preoccupied with 
this work, and their research work in this direction is contained not 
only in their published or unpublished books, but also in the actual 
contents of tlteir day-to-day work and lectures and in their organisa¬ 
tions of exhibitions, of dance, drama, music, and numerous other 
educational activities. An adequate account of this work would fill 
a volume. 

It is in the context of this vibrating and powerful process of the 
psychic and spiritual education that the activities of the physical, 
vital and mental education are set and worked out at the Ashram. 
In each of these fields, again, there are specialists in the Ashram who 
are engaged in various activities of experimentation. 

THE PLACE OE TESTS TN THE FREE PROGRESS SYSTEM 

It is not true to say that there are no tests and no assessments 
in the Free Progress System, Written or Oral tests are indeed useful 



in relation to certain areas of intellectual development. But these 
tests must be individual and adapted to each student, not the same 
mechanical test for all of them. Tests must be spontaneous and un¬ 
expected leaving no room for pretence and insincerity. 

There are periods of intense interest and enthusiasm. During 
these periods, tests would very often tend to dampen the enthusiasm 
and would lead the student to turn to artificial or mechanical pro¬ 
cesses of learning. There are periods of dullness, during which tests 
in the form of challenging or stimulating questions would help the 
student to come out of mental inertia. There are again periods 
when the student needs revision, and then broad questions involving 
some panoramic view or comparative study would be very suitable. 
Students also need often to be precise and accurate about what they 
have read or understood. And there, questions involving short and 
precise answers would be welcome. And thus there are varied needs 
at different times, and the Free Progress System provides the facili¬ 
ties to the teachers to give to each individual the type of the test that 
he needs. 

The syllabus in this system is evolutionary. It grows and deve¬ 
lops with each individual’s pace and need of development. It should 
once again be stressed that we wish, during the 13-year School Course 
(Kindergarten, primary, secondary and higher secondary), to awaken 
the child to his soul, that is to the existence in him of a Divine Spark, 
as a living Presence to whom he can refer and from whom he can 
draw guidance, comfort and help in dealing with the problems and 
difficulties of daily life. This is our aim. 

If we can succeed in providing the child with an educational 
environment and the individual attention of spiritually awakened 
teachers so as to enable him to work in lull freedom with interest 
and joy—both always go together—during these thirteen long years, 
we feel sure that the best in him will be brought to the surface and 
made active. Even if it does not bring him any academic recognition, 
lie will have acquired concentration, the capacity of learning, self- 
confidence and poise. Whatever knowledge he now has is certainly 
well understood and assimilated. At this level the “quantity” of fac¬ 
tual knowledge in the child’s mind is of little importance. Gaps 
may be filled easily later when the need arises, as lie will have learnt 
how to use documentation. And certainly his contribution to society 
and the world will be the best that lie can make. 1'bis is truly our 
programme. 
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If the child—now about adolescent—chooses freely to pursue his 
studies, our Higher Course offers him a comprehensive set of subjects 
from which he may select as many as he wishes, to give a wide and 
solid base to his knowledge. In each of the selected subjects, the 
student will work projectwise under the individual attention (not 
leadership: the leader is the student's soul not the teacher, however, 
learned lie may be!) of capable guide. 

In the matter of assessment of the progress of the students, a 
great stress is laid upon the behaviour, concentration, regularity, 
promptness to understand and openness of intelligence. The tea¬ 
chers are asked to take it as a discipline to rely more on inner con¬ 
tact, keen observation, and impartial outlook. 

Records of the progress of each student are maintained. Stu¬ 
dents themselves fill up their own progress records, and teachers testify 
to these records or make their own comments. The teachers who 
are in charge of the over all progress ol the students meet and dis¬ 
cuss the progress of the students and make recommendations to the 
students as to how and in what direction they should develop. The 
remarks and comments of various teachers pertaining to each student 
are compared and a final judgment is passed whenever necessary by 
taking into account all the relevant data of the progress. 

Each topic is studied as a flexible and ever widening sub ject, and 
the student is permitted to move onwards with tests as and when 
necessary. Promotion is not an annual feature, but it is a constant 
process. Students may move fast or slow according to their capacity; 
they may move faster in regard to some topics or subjects, slowly in 
regard to the others. They may stop for the time being a given 
topic or give it up entirely if the interest wanes. But students are 
being watched, and the teachers consult the students and advise them 
whenever necessary and endeavour to put them on the right road to 
perfection. 

For us, the one constant object is to serve the highest aims of edu¬ 
cation, viz., to lead the students to aspire for and to climb up the 
luminous peaks of knowledge and power and delight. 
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as evaluation, are concerned. It would be wrong to judge on the 
merits and tie merits of a system of evaluation being used in a parti¬ 
cular country only by, say, the number of computers utilized to eva¬ 
luate students’ performance or by the extent to which standardized 
“objective” tests are practiced. Rather, the effect of a sysLem of eva¬ 
luation should be assessed by the extent to which it meets the pre¬ 
sent day requirement of a given system of education. 


II. EVALUATION IN SOVIET SCHOOLS 
1. Background and Approach 

It is in the light of the above remarks that evaluation in Soviet 
schools should be viewed. 

Though Soviet educators, following the traditional approach of 
progressive Russian pedagogues have always assigned evaluation an 
important role in school education, there have been times when the 
traditional objectives and methods of evaluation were considerably 
“de-emphasised.” 

Thus, in the first post-revolutionary years, the immense task to 
make education accessible to tens of millions of people temporarily 
diminished the importance of evaluation for placement and promo¬ 
tion of students. Moreover, in those days promotion of students was 
often decided by student note on the basis of social criteria rather 
than academic performance. 

On the other hand, this partial departure from traditional eva¬ 
luation was the result of a large-scale experimentation in pedagogics 
which was stimulated by the need to replace the old by the new. 

It is only natural that many of the innovations—both home¬ 
made and borrowed from abroad—let alone such extremes as promo¬ 
tion by student vote, Were short lived. 

Some were rejected as incompatible with the proclaimed goals in 
education ior as merely unnecessary. For example, ability testing and, 
particularly, the "streaming” of children on the IQ basis have never 
been popular with Soviet educators as aimed at social selection. 

We shall, therefore, confine ourselves only to the discussion of 
the second of the two broad categories of evaluation, namely achieve¬ 
ment evaluation. 
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2. Main forms of evaluation in Soviet Schools 

Among ilie many possible and practicable forms of achievement 
assessment current assessment and examinations are the most widely 
used. In their turn, either may be oral or written. 

(a) Current assessment 

Current assessment of the student's performance begins actually 
from the very first day of his school life. 

Ordinarily, the teacher calls up to the front of the class 1 to 4 
students at almost each lesson to review the home assignment or past 
material in general. As none of the students of the class know in 
advance which of them will he called they all have to he prepared 
and alert. In practice, however, the teacher attempts to call up stu¬ 
dents more or less evenly. 

The rest of the class are encouraged to volunteer their correc¬ 
tions and opinions. Those who show a deep knowledge of material 
or are particularly active are allotted marks though normally only 
those who have been answering in front of the class are supposed to 
be formally assessed by means of marks. 

The teacher sums up the students’ answers indicating the weak 
points arid the strong points. This helps the class to realize what 
was the best way to interpret the material of the home assignment 
and avoid making similar mistakes in future. In short, current as¬ 
sessment in oral form plays a highly stimulating role in the instruc¬ 
tion helping students to gradually and systematically improve their 
knowledge and learning skills. 

It is not only the knowledge of facts which is assessed though 
recall of knowledge is not ignored. An important feature of current 
assessment is that it provides an opportunity to simultaneously deve¬ 
lop students’ creative thinking, arouse interest in the subject and 
develop persistence in learning it. 

Unlike oral assessment, assignments to be done in written form, 
the so-called "control work” usually cover more material and arc given 
monthly and bi-monthly. These, as well as papers covering a term, 
a semester, or a whole year, are prepared by the respective teachers 
and assessed by them. 

In science and mathematics "objective” type questions are com¬ 
ing into use while essay-type tests are predominant in social sciences, 
languages and literature. 
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Though the results of these tests do not essentially affect the 
student’s final mark in a subject, they are considered important 
“watersheds” and are closely analysed by teachers, school manage¬ 
ment and education boards. A lesson or two are devoted to a 
thorough discussion of die results with the students. 

Written tests enable the teacher to obtain a more or less true 
picture of his students' achievements. The results of such tests show 
to what portions of material more attention should have been given, 
and make it possible to correct the initial plans of work. 

On the other hand, a detailed analysis of the work helps the 
students to realize their mistakes and concentrate on the sections of 
the course which might have been studied insufficiently. 

Marking 

‘Jfie system of marking the student's performance is rather sim¬ 
ple. ft is a five-mark system, the mark “one” being the lowest while 
the “five” being the highest. The lowest mark is however, used 
very seldom. The “3”, roughly corresponding to “fair”, is the pass 
mark. 

At the end of a term (or semester in classes 9 and 10) integrat¬ 
ed marks arc allotcd on the basis of marks for current work and writ¬ 
ten tests. 

In turn, these terminal (or semestral) integrated marks are 
used—in classes 1 to 7 and 9—for the allotment of one final integrated 
mark for the student’s work during the whole academic year. 

All students with marks above “two” are promoted. Students 
with 1 to 2 integrated final marks below pass are also promoted but 
on condition that they show better results when they have another 
chance. Ordinarily, such students get assignments for the summer 
months and what they have done is checked up on the eve of the 
new school year. However, it is not that the school completely es¬ 
tranges itself from assisting such students: summer consultations are 
organized and, usually teachers guide them in their review of the 
course. 

In short, every facility is created to help such students to catch 
up with their class-mates. 

One would perhaps argue that all this means an additional bur¬ 
den laid upon the teacher. It is, however, necessary to bear in mind 
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that current assessment enables both the teacher (and his students) to 
forsee, to a large extent, the possible pitfalls for the weaker student. 

In this way, the possible number of failures is greatly reduced. 
This is not to say that this system of Current Assessment is practicable 
in all cases. In an educational system built on the principle of 
streaming it will, indeed, be an additional headache. But in a sys¬ 
tem such as the Soviet system of education which, fundamentally, is 
against streaming at the general school stage such practices seem to 
be useful. In any case the persistence and encouragement on the 
part of the teachers and school as a whole and the cooperation of 
the parents ensure that most of the students do study well and acquire 
a sound basic knowledge and develop necessary skills. It will be 
perhaps appropriate to emphasise here the one central difference 
between the educational systems in the Soviet Union and the West. 
The former attempts to provide to all school children a high-standard 
education irrespective of their future plans, the latter, despite the ad¬ 
vantages it may have, inevitably tends to leave a large part of school 
students without a sound knowledge of either the exact sciences or 
the arts. 

On the other hand, one would hardly claim that a hundred p.c. 
success could be achieved even with the most competent teachers and 
the most cooperating students. This means that though, given the 
rising standards of living, the number of dropouts for reasons un¬ 
related to academic performance is at present practically nil, the 
number of "repeaters” is still rather high, viz., 8 to 5 p.c, of the 
total enrolment. 

In this category, students with three or more “bad” final marks 
for the year account for about 80 p.c., students left in the same 
class for health reasons for about 15 and others for about 5 p.c. 

(b) Examinations 

An important form of evaluation of students’ achievement re¬ 
mains the examination. 1 

At present examinations are held only twice—at the end of the 
8th and 10th years of schooling. 


1. Few, perhaps, know that in the first years after the 1917 re¬ 
volution, there were no examinations in Soviet schools at all: they 
w 7 ere abolished by a government decree. In later years, on the other 
hand, students were to take examinations in almost each subject they 
studied. 
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Both the inter-stage exam—in class 8—and the exam for the 
G.C.E. are important events in Soviet school life though the system 
is not examination-oriented as it may be the case in other countries. 

The subjects in which examinations are held (in oral and writ¬ 
ten form) are given in the following table. 


TABLE 

Examinations in Soviet Schools* 



Class 

8 '| 

Class 

10 

Total 

number 

iS 

Oval 

Written 

Oral 

Written 


Mathematics 

Algebra and Tri- 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

2 

gonometiy 

— 

— 

— 

+ 

1 

Geometry 

— 

■— 

+ 

— 

1 

Physics 

— 


+ 

— 

1 

Chemistry 

— 

— 

+ 

— 

1 

Russian language 
Russian language 

+ 

+ 

-* 


2 

and literature 

— 

— 

— 

+ 

1 

History & Social 






Science 

— 

— 


— 

1 

Foreign language 

— 

— 

+ 

— 

1 

Total 

2 

2 

5 

2 

11 


*In national republics where there are also schools with local languages 
as the medium of instruction students ore also examined in the mother ton¬ 
gue and literature. 


At oral examinations, students choose one from 25 to 35 so-call¬ 
ed examination tickets which contain three or two questions. The 
questions arc constructed by the Union Ministry of Education 2 and 
are circulated among schools about two months before the examina¬ 
tions are due. 3 

Both examinations are internal examinations though officials of 
Education Boards, students committees and representatives of public 

2. Except for tickets on the mother tongue and literature which 
are constructed by Education Ministries of Union or autonomous re¬ 
publics. 

3. For the reader’s easy reference samples of examination 
tickets in various subjects for the G.C.E. in the 1969/70 school year 
are given in Appendix (translated into English). 
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organizations such as the Young Communist League etc., are often 
present at the examinations. 

However, the assessment is clone either solely by the class tea¬ 
cher, who is normally the examiner, or by a committee of two tea¬ 
chers of the same subject. The latter case is a common practice in 
assessment in examinations for the G.C.E. 

As one might have already guessed, current assessment as viewed 
in Soviet Schools ensures that examinations alone do not play the 
decisive role in the total assessment of the student's performance in 
school. Therefore, no sudden failure (or display of brightness for 
that matter) is usually expected. 

The examiner is entitled to allow, in contradictory cases, the 
candidate to have another go, or to mark the answer taking into ac¬ 
count his past record. 

Students, thus, are not unnecessarily fearful of examinations. 
At the same time, examinations retain their role as a powerful means 
by which consolidation of student knowledge is achieved. Again, 
students themselves are interested in better marks as the weightage 
informally allotted to examination results is roughly about 30 to 40 
p.c. of the final mark entered in the 8-year school certificate and 
the G.C.E. For the top student each “4” or “5” earned by him in 
final examinations is of particular significance: gold (or silver) 
medals' are awarded only if he managed to get “5s” or “4s” in all 
the exams he has taken and provided his final marks are not lower. 

(c) New Trends 

Though, within the scope for which it was intended, the system 
of evaluation practised in Soviet schools has been adequate, there 
have in recent years emerged factors calling for a diversification of 
the system. 

Some educators in the U.S.S.R. regard it as overnegligent of 
the possibilities, particularly in raising the objectivity level, provid¬ 
ed by quantitative methods in the form of knowledge testing devices 
and carefully developed “objective" type questions. 

Against, evaluation by impression, in the conditions of an in¬ 
creased competition for admission to Universities and other institutes 


4. The awardees, other factors being equal, have an edge over 
other candidates at University admission examinations. 
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of higher learning, is lacking in hard evidence to support the marks 
given. 

Current research in the U.S.S.R. on problems of evaluation con¬ 
centrates therefore on attempts to work out best methods of evalua¬ 
tion drawing on world experience and the experience accumulated at 
home. 

In the past 2 to 3 years, the need for an optimal system combin¬ 
ing the advantages of various methods of evaluation has increased in 
view of the currency implemented wide range reform of school educa¬ 
tion. 

To sum up, it is perhaps appropriate to complete the discussion 
by quoting what A. I. Markushevich 0 says in a recent article in the 
journal “Soviet Pedagogics” (September 1970 issue). “The necessity 
to develop objective criteria is dictated not only by the tasks of today 
and immediate future but also by what school and pedagogical science 
will need in a more distant perspective. It is necessary to accumu¬ 
late data on assimilation (by pupils) of each subject in the curricu¬ 
lum and of various sections in each subject and data on the forma¬ 
tion of cognitive abilities of the student, in order to be adequately 
prepared for the next improvement of the content of secondary 
education.” 

NOTE 

Excerpts from “Guidelines on the tickets for Matriculation 
Examinations for the G.C.E." and sample tickets 
(1969-70 school year) 

1. Oral examinations for the course of the secondary school in 
the 1969-70 school year arc held in liyelo-Russian literature,* History 
of the U.S.S.R. and social science, geometry, physics, chemistry and 
foreign language. 

Tickets on Byelo-Russian literature are aimed at checking the 


5. A. I. Markushevich, Vice-President, USSR Academy of Peda¬ 
gogical Sciences, has been in charge of the high-level committee on 
whose proposals the decision on the reform was taken. 

•Questions are prepared by the Ministry of Education of the 
Byelo-Russian Republic, 
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knowledge and understanding of questions related to the history of 
development of Byelo-Russian literature; the knowledge of basic facts 
of the life and creative work of writers; the knowledge of the literary 
works which have been studied; the ability to analyse and indepen¬ 
dent judgement; the ability to express ideas logically, correctly and 
clearly; to draw conclusions and generalizations; to understand main 
questions of theory of literature; the ability to see the link between 
literature and life. 

Tickets on the history of the U.S.S.R. and social science include 
one question on U.S.S.R. history and one on social science. At this 
examination, students are permitted to make use of maps, tables, sta¬ 
tistical reference books which do not contain an expanded text. Sepa¬ 
rate examination marks on U.S.S.R. history and social science are 
allotted. 

Geometry tickets, besides theoretical questions, include problems 
or practical assignments constructed or chosen by the teacher. 

Geometry problems may involve calculation, proof and construc¬ 
tion while practical assignments—calculation of volumes and surfaces 
of polygons, these assignments being such that some elements of poly¬ 
gons are measured by the students immediately while others are cal¬ 
culated from the results obtained. 

In conducting examination in physics and chemistry particular 
attention should be given to the understanding by the student of the 
materialness of the world, its unity, inter-relationship and inter¬ 
dependence of natural phenomena as well as the understanding of 
the materialistic theory of the cognigibility of the world and the ob¬ 
jective laws of its evolution. 

Tickets on physics and chemistry contain laboratory work assign¬ 
ments, experiments and solving problems involving calculations and 
experiment. In some cases it is necessary to make calculations in 
connection with demonstrational experiments and laboratory work. 

If the required substances and equipment are not available, 
laboratory work and experiments indicated in the tickets may be re¬ 
placed by other similar assignments. 

The tickets indicate only the type of laboratory work, experi¬ 
ments and problems. Subject teachers themselves construct or select 
such assignments from available sources. Tickets should contain 
problem solving, which makes it possible to check the student’s skills 
in a conscious application of theoretical know'ledge. 
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Laboratory work is done by the candidate during ids prepara¬ 
tion for the answer. During the answer lie reports on the course 
and results of the work explaining, if necessary, the relevant theore¬ 
tical points; demonstration of the arrangements used for the labo¬ 
ratory work is obligatory. 

In all types of schools, teachers conducting oral examinations 
should prepare, not later than two weeks before the end of the 
studies, examples, problems, and practical tasks in algebra and ele¬ 
mentary functions, geometry, physics and chemistry as well as texts 
for reading, questions on the texts and topics for discussion for the 
examination in the foreign language. 

All these materials are approved by the school Principal and 
are not made available to the students before the examinations. 

SAMPLE TICKETS ON BYELORUSSIAN LITERATURE 
Ticket No. 4 

1. Satirical characters in Kondrat Krapiva’s comedy “Who is 
the Last to Laugh.” 

2. The theme of friendship among the peoples of the Soviet 
Union in the works by Yaiika Kupala. Connection between the crea¬ 
tive work of the people’s poet and the literature of fraternal peoples. 
Ticket No. 13 

1. Glorification of the deeds of the Soviet people during the 
Great Patriotic War in the works of Petrus Brovka. Recite a poem 
(optional). 

2. Display of the life of the Byclo-Russian peasantry in the 
trilogy by Yakub Colas. Discuss the genre ol his creative work. 

SAMPLE TICKETS ON U.S.S.R. HISTORY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Ticket No. 11 

1. Historic prerequisite of the Great October Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion. Lenin’s plan of armed uprising. Victory of the armed upris¬ 
ing in Petursburg. 

2. Collective bargaining. Protection of labour in the U.S.S.R. 
Radical differences between socialist and capitalist labour relations. 
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Ticket No. 26 

1. The U.S.S.R. in the struggle for peace and security of nations 
on the eve of the Second World War. Soviet economy and streng¬ 
thening the defence of the country. 

2. Historical preconditions for the emergence and evolution of 
marxism. Three constituent parts of Marxism-Leninism. 

SAMPLE TICKETS ON GEOMETRY 


Ticket No. 10 

1. Volume of pyramid. 

2. Perpendicular planes. Indication of perpendicularity of two 
planes. 

3. Problem or practical (ask. 

Ticket No. 18 

1. Sphere (definition). Intersection of sphere by plane. Theo¬ 
rem of plane passing through the centre of a sphere and on the cir- 
cumsfcrences of the large circle. 

2. Pythagoras's theorem. 

3. Problem or practical task. 

SAMPLE TICKETS ON PHYSICS 

Ticket No. 14 

1. Transistors. Dependence of their resistence on temperature 
and light. Explanation of conductivity of transistors. Their appli¬ 
cation in technology. 

2. Uniform circular movement of a body. Centripetal force. 
Phenomenon of weightlessness. 

3. Problem involving the formula of the lens with account of 
the measurements of an object and its image. 

Ticket No. 25 

1. Inter-relation between mass arid energy. Emission of energy 
in nuclear fission. Tliermo-nuclear reaction. Peaceful uses of ato¬ 
mic energy 
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2. Magnetic properties of substances. 

3. Problem on uniform variable movement along inclined plane 
with account of friction forces. 

SAMPLE TICKETS ON CHEMISTRY 


Ticket No. 1 

1. Oxides, their classification and chemical properties. 

2. Applications of acetylene. Properties of acetylene on which 
its uses are based. 

3. Problem on calculation. Calculate the end-product of a re¬ 
action in percentage of the theoretically possible amount given the 
data on the quantity of the initial substances and the quantity of 
the end product. 

Ticket No. 14 

1. Theory of structure of organic compounds (give examples); 
its significance for dialectical materialistic understanding of nature, 
evolution of science and production. 

2. Uses of compounds which contain calcium in the economy. 
Properties of calcium containing compounds on which their uses are 
based. 

3. Experiment: Prepare and collect a gaseous substance; prove 
experimentally the presence of given gas. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Comparative studies ol education in various countries are now 
widely being used in the attempts to establish Lite relevance of speci¬ 
fic educational development experience in conditions characteristic of 
other countries. 

It is, therefore, only natural that a large share of educational 
research in the West and elsewhere is focused on the working of the 
Soviet system of education. 

A careful reader of such research will, however, often notice a 
major flaw even among the most reliable books and papers on the 
subject whether it is a study of the system as a whole or of a particu¬ 
lar aspect or problem. 

This flaw is the failure to view the matter in historical perspec¬ 
tive. 

To illustrate this with one example: 

The Soviet Union, as is well known, has inherited a hard legacy 
from the former Russian Empire. On the eve of the October Revo¬ 
lution, over two-thirds of the country’s population were illiterate. 
Illiteracy among the national minorities was even higher, namely 
98-99 p.c. The leading capitalist powers, on the other hand, had 
introduced compulsory primary education as early as the 19th cen¬ 
tury and had achieved full literacy by the time when the world’s first 
socialist state just started overcoming the cultural backwardness. How¬ 
ever, many Western specialists in comparative education overlook this 
circumstance and compare educational data on different countries 
neglecting the specific historical conditions of their development. 

Conclusions and recommendations made on the basis of such 
“comparisons" distort the reality, particularly when educational sys¬ 
tems of capitalist and socialist or those of capitalist and developing 
nations are being mechanically compared. 

One, therefore, will be well-advised not to forget about this ten¬ 
dency and to treat such conclusions cautiously. 

This warning is equally valid when more specific problems, such 
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II. ABSTRACT OF THE SPEECH 
OF PROFESSOR V.K.R.V. RAO 


1. There are several Committees set up by the Central Advi¬ 
sory Board of Education to deal with different problems. This 
Committee pertaining to Examinations is, I consider, the most im¬ 
portant. As per plans, I should like this Committee to hold meet¬ 
ings and complete its work before the end of November, 1970, as I 
propose to call a meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Educa¬ 
tion in January, 1971. I should like to be informed about the last 
meeting of this Committee as I propose to attend the same. The 
other meetings w'ould be called by Shri P.V. Narasimha Rao, the 
Vice-Chairman of this Committee, and you are at liberty to plan 
your meetings in consultation with him. 

2. Our examinations have become extremely important and 
have now attracted public attention. They are also posing law and 
order problems anil students are now known to indulge in extensive 
copying and other malpractices. There are problems of providing 
protection to invigilators. With the large number of students to be 
handled in public examinations, the standards appear to have- col¬ 
lapsed and the marks, ranks and other features of public examina¬ 
tions appear to have lost most of their significance. The lack of 
standards arises from several factors and the marking varies widely 
from subject to subject. In some subjects, the general level of 
marking could be low while it could be extremely high in certain 
others-. The results of examinations, however varied the examina¬ 
tion may be, were formerly accepted by the students, the teachers 
and the public alike. There used to be some grumbling but there 
was nothing more than that. Today, the large majority of the pub¬ 
lic including the students do not believe in the justice part of our 
examinations. Several serious facts have come to my own notice. I 
saw in the papers that the Indore University is going to remain con¬ 
tent with condoning the students for copying with a fine of Rs. 50 
otdy. This was an offence for which rustication for some years was 
the minimum punishment in the past. There is a considerable 
variation in the marking and in the standards from one university 
to another. In this situation, it is most appropriate for us to ask 
the question which others ask also, “What is wrong with our public 
examinations }" 
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3. The concept of lumping of three years of study into an 
examination in one year is not correct. The American semester 
system is one possible answer. Some academic people have intro¬ 
duced such a semester system but they have copied the form and not 
the substance of it. What is required is alteration of the frequency 
of examinations in a properly planned manner and giving a credit 
to the work done by the students in the institutions. Further, the 
nature of the examinations has also to be considered. Firstly, the 
intelligence of a student has to be tested through examinations. 
Secondly, the variations in marking have to be reduced to the mini¬ 
mum. Objective tests reduce variations in marking and are indica¬ 
tive very largely of the information content of the student’s mind. 
Essay type of questions test the boy’s ability in a different way. 
Similarly, there could be problem-oriented questions. What is 
wanted is a combination of all such approaches with the overriding 
condition that the boy who knows his subject should be able to 
pass. 

4. So far as marking is concerned, each question could be 
marked but the assessment of the paper on the basis of the total 
marks should be reduced to a form of grading. While assigning the 
different grades, the principle of moderation could play an import¬ 
ant part. Thereafter, taking the grades in the different subjects 
into account, an overall grading could be made of the performance 
of a student in the examination as a whole. For this purpose, a 
suitable formula has to be evolved. 

5. What is really most urgent is to give less and less import¬ 
ance to the final examination and give more and more weightage 
to the class work. How this is to he done is a problem to be exa¬ 
mined by itself. The essays written by the student, the record books 
of the laboratories, etc., could constitute one part of the internal 
assessment for class work. In addition, there could be a number oh 
tests conducted by the institution and the marks obtained therein 
could represent another part of internal assessment. But, when a 
certificate is issued by a board or a university, the grade obtained 
by a candidate both in the internal assessment and the external 
assessment should be furnished. This is the only way to get inter¬ 
nal assessment into a more rational form. When teachers will find 
that there are wide variations in the grading between the internal 
assessment and the external assessment, they would be tempted auto¬ 
matically to correct themselves. Further, such a marks card or cer¬ 
tificate would be an eye-opener to the prospective employers. 
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6. Regarding admissions to professional institutions or other 
seats of higher learning, it should be possible to call people for a 
written test on the basis of their grading by the Board/University. 
Thus, first-class students only need be called for such a test. This 
would imply giving credit to the assessment of the University/ 
Board. Thereafter, the results of the test should be the sole cri¬ 
terion for admission. 

7. We should restrict ourselves to consider examinations up to 
the first degree level only. In all such cases, large numbers of stu¬ 
dents are involved. Hence, objective type of testing should become 
a very essential feature of all such examinations. Where students 
are required to write ‘yes’ or ‘no’, a third type of answer should also 
be encouraged, viz., ‘I don’t know’. In ’addition, every examina¬ 
tion should have one essay type of paper. 

8. If question-papers are suitably set, it should be possible to 
permit students to use books in the examination halls. Further, 
depending on the question-paper, it may be possible even to do away 
with invigilation. But these are all interrelated problems and 
should be examined in a composite way. 

9. Y.'e should also think of giving weightagc to extra-curricu¬ 
lar activities. 

III. STATEMENT OF THE MINISTER OF STATE 
FOR EDUCATION, BIHAR 

Examination Reforms 

1. The examination system and various problems arising out 
of it cannot be discussed without taking entire education system 
into consideration. Any change in the system and pattern of exami¬ 
nation, or any reform in examination will bring in its way a revo¬ 
lutionary change in the system, pattern and syllabus of education. 

2. The malpractices adopted in examination and recourse to 
violence are agitating the minds of the considerate and intelligentsia 
of the country. They view with great concern the doom of the 
sanctity and purpose of examination. The malady is very deep and 
needs radical cure. 

3. Examination now remains a matter of manoeuvring in col¬ 
laboration with the invigilators, examiners and examinees. It has 
become a fun. The method of adopting unfair means in the shape 
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of copying from the materials supplied from outside and dictating 
the answers by loudspeaker and by the invigilators themselves in the 
examination halls is now outmoded. Nothing is done in a secret 
and submerged way. The students get question-papers and exami¬ 
nation books beforehand, and prepare the answer with the help 
of teachers outside the examination hall. This is the climax. The 
invigilators and teachers commit all the malpractices to get better 
results for their wards. 

4. Examination should not be conducted only at the close of 
the period of study but it should be a continuous process. Oral 
test should form major part of the examination. Paper-setters, 
moderators, question packing, these should be planned in such a 
way that there should not be leakage of question. 

5. The methods adopted in competitive examination should be 
adopted in general examinations. Protection of the invigilators and 
honesty and integrity of the teachers can play very effective part in 
controlling the malpractices in the examination. Examiners who 
examine answer books should rise to the call of the nation and curb 
the rampant tendency of procuring marks by pairvi. The follow¬ 
ing suggestions; if implemented, will fetch better results: 

(1) Universities should be prepared to make experimenta¬ 
tions in examination system. The present examination 
system is anachronistic and out moded. 

(2) The university teachers should adopt new and improv¬ 
ed techniques of evaluation (quiz, multiple choice ques¬ 
tion, homes essays, etc.). 

(3) A programme of seminars, discussions, workshops should 
be organised for the postgraduate students. 

(4) Grading and classification of examination results should 
be done on a relative rather than on an absolute basis 
in a 6-point scale: A to F. Grade ‘A’ would mean that 
the student is in the top 20 per cent of those who have 
been successful at the examination. 

(5) Payment of remuneration to examiners should be abo¬ 
lished. Evaluation should be treated as an integral part 
of teaching. 

(6) Rigid and set syllabuses should be discouraged as far as 
possible. External examination based on them should 
be done away with. What is needed is a system of 
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internal and continuous evaluation by those who teach 
the courses. 

(7) Before any effective examination reform is introduced, 
measures for reorganisation of the courses of study have 
to be taken. Semester system should be introduced at 
the earliest. The courses accordingly have to be framed 
(40 lectures per course per semester seems to be a work¬ 
able proposition). The system would provide semester- 
wise examinations under which a student failing in a 
particular course could either repeat the course in the 
next semester or take another course in its place. It also 
gives the student a high degree of flexibility in choosing 
courses from various disciplines in accordance with his 
inclination and capacity. A student may be assigned to 
an adviser w’ho would help him to work out the acade¬ 
mic programme for him, 

(8) The academic session of the university normally should 
consist of two somesters with a short vacation between 
them. The first semester from 24th July to 25th Nov¬ 
ember. Examination from 27th November to 15th 
December. The second semester from 5th January to 
’30th April. Examination from 2nd May to 15th May. 
15th May to 23rd July—Summer vacation. Classes 
should not be held on Saturdays and Sundays. 

(9) Every semester course should carry a number of credits 
on one-hour-one-credit basis. B.A. Hons, should be a 
3-credit course. At the M.A. level 3, 4, 5 credit courses 
be evolved. In order to earn credits students will be 
required to pass practical or sessional work (if prescrib¬ 
ed for the course) as well as written examination or 
term paper held at the end of the semester. 

(10) Three or 4 credit courses may carry 100 marks, 2 credit 
courses 50 mark?. 

(11) Every student should be assigned an adviser appointed 
by the Department of Studies concerned with his main 
subject. Compulsory and subsidiary subjects are to be 
selected by the student with the approval of his adviser. 
Course selected by the student should be entered on a 
course card maintained by the adviser. On the course 
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card should be recorded credits and marks obtained by 
the student. 

(12) For B.A. and B.Sc. (Hons.) Degree, a candidate shall 
have to pass in sessional work and semester examinations 
so as to accumulate 120 credits as under: 

(a) Compulsory and general courses .. 24 credits 

(b) Main or major subject .. 48 credits 

(c) Subsidiary or major subject . . 48 credits 

For M.A./M.Sc./M.Com. examinations the number of 
credits should not exceed 30 (24 major, 6 minor) plus 
a Master’s thesis and viva-voce examination. 

(13) To pass in a course and obtain the credits a candidate 
must at least gei an average of ‘C’ for B.A., B.Sc., (Pass & 
Hons.) and an average of ‘B’ for postgraduate degrees. 
The traditional grading may also be retained and stu¬ 
dents may opt for either of the two (60% and above— 
1st class, 50—59—2nd class, 40—49—3rd class). 

(14) Paper-setting needs careful consideration. It would be 
useful to have a large number of short answer type 
questions rather than a few other kinds of question. 
The question should be specific so that the student is 
not left to guess what is in the mind of the paper- 
setter. The paper-setter must be asked to prepare a 
tentative outline of answers to the questons set by him 
together with detailed instructions regarding marking 
and distribution of marks or grade. 

(15) Detailed reports on the performance of students must be 
discussed in the Board of Examiners. 

(16) No examiner be allowed to evaluate more than 200 ans¬ 
wer books. 

(17) The practices of giving grace marks, ‘Board-case’ answer 
books must be stopped immediately. 

(18) The dates of the examination must form a part of the 
University calendar. 

N. P. Sinha 

Minister of State for Education, Bihar 



IV. VIEWS OF OFFICERS OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR 

Minutes of the discussion of the Committee on Examinations with 
important persons connected with education in Srinagar 

The Committee met the following persons at 8 P.M. on 27th 
August, 1970: 

1. Shri Ghulam Mohi-ud-Din 
Education Secretary 

2. Shri Ghulam Rasool Azad 
Director of Education 

3. Mrs. S. Z. Ahmed 

Joint Director, Women's Education 

4. Shri Abdul Aziz 
Registrar, Kashmir University 

5. Shri Ghulam Mohammad 
Controller of Examinations 

6. Shri J.N. Dhar 

O.S.D, (Education Secretariat) 

7. Shri R. L. Kargotra 
Joint Secretary 

Board of Secondary Education 

8. Shri G. N. Shaiq 

Headquarter Assistant with the Director of Education. 

Shri P. V. Narasimha Rao, Education Minister, Andhra Pradesh 
and Vice-Chairman of the Committee on Examinations, presided. 

At the outset, the Chairman gave a brief introduction to the 
work the Committee was entrusted with and requested the Secretary 
to elaborate on the details of the problems the Committee had to 
tackle. After this was done, there was a general discussion in which 
everybody actively participated. The representatives from Kashmir 
pointed out that the malpractices in Kashmir were not very differ¬ 
ent from those'in other parts of India. There were leakages of 
question-papers. Cases of copying had been reported. During the 
examination, loud-speakers have been used to dictate answers. It 
had also been observed that knives, etc., have been brought by some 
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candidates into examination halls. The external influences on the 
conduct of the examinations were enormous. There were legal diffi¬ 
culties in declaring the examination centre as a prohibited area and, 
probably, what was necessary was some form of legislation. In one 
case in which copying was reported and a student was punished, he 
went to the High Court and in the arguments alleged that those 
concerned demanded a bribe from him and so on. It lias generally 
been found difficult to get honest, good and competent men for 
working as supervisors. Most of such people refused the offer. 
Apart from malpractices in written examinations, there were also' 
malpractices in practical examinations. Since it was found that 
candidates tried to put pressure on examiners, a coding system for 
re-numbering candidates’ answer-scripts was introduced. When this 
was done, the malpractices shifted to the examination hall. Par¬ 
ents, friends and all did not spare any efforts to assist the prospec¬ 
tive candidate in all sorts of ways. It will thus be seen that when 
malpractices are plugged in at one end, they began to appear at the 
other. Their experience showed that internal assessments were not 
very satisfactory. In such assessments, many students got the first 
class. 

In order to overcome the influence on examiners and malprac¬ 
tices after the examination, spot evaluation had been introduced. 
In this method, examiners are called to one centre and answer books 
brought to that centre. No examiner knows which answer scripts 
he would get for evaluating. A further improvement in this system 
was tried by making each examiner examine one question in the 
candidate answer-scripts. 

The Committee after discussion thanked the representatives 
from Srinagar for the free and frank way in which they had discuss¬ 
ed their problems. The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the Chair. 

V. PROCEEDINGS OF A TEACHER-STUDENT SEMINAR 

Fifty-two students and 10 university teachers participated in 
the above Seminar, representing seven colleges of Mangalore. Sliri 
K..J. Antony, M.A. of St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, welcomed the 
participants on behalf of the College Planning Forum. Miss Annie 
Pinto of St. Annes Training College, Mangalore, inaugurated. Shri 
B. Bhavani Rao, Coordinator, Extension Services of Secondary Edu¬ 
cation, who presided, highlighted the problems of assessing the 
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students; he gave some general hints for the group discussion. The 
participants then formed into six groups. The group discussion 
which lasted for about two hours was based on a working paper 
prepared by Shri M. Raghavendra Prabhu, M.A., Lecturer, St. Aloy- 
sius College. It was mainly based on 15 out of the 23 recommen¬ 
dations contained 'in ‘‘Report of the Committee on the Indian 
Examinations Reform Project", prepared under the Chairmanship 
of Shri V.K. Gokak. The working paper deplored that neither stu¬ 
dents are aware of the gravity of the problem, nor many university 
teachers are interested in the change. The paper outlined a con¬ 
crete line of action. It was felt that without right type of agitation 
on the part of students and teachers, the senseless and humbug busi¬ 
ness of examinations would continue. 

After the group discussions, the general observations of each 
group were read out and discussed collectively under the president¬ 
ship of Shri B. Bhavani Rao. Shri Richard Crasta, Secretary, pro¬ 
posed a vote of thanks. 

It was unanimously felt that the present system of examina¬ 
tions is highly defective, and many of the Gokak Committee’s recom¬ 
mendations must be implemented as early as possible. 

The following specific demands were made by different groups: 

(1) Periodical tests, oral or written, without prior notice, at 
least once in a fortnight, should be held, and marks 
obtained in these should go into a Cumulative Record. 
This should form the basis for internal assessment. 

(2) The various tests administered by college teachers in the 
course of a year as well as the rest of the work like 
participation in seminars, discussions and tutorials and 
home work like tutorial exercises and term-papers 
should be credited, subject to supervision by university 
authorities. 

(3) The assessment of essay type answers should be systema¬ 
tically devised in terms of a scoring scheme detailed by 
the moderators. Each script should be assessed by two 
examiners and the average of the two scores taken as a 
measure of the student’s achievement. 

(4) A student examinee has, at present, no right of appeal 
even if he feels that he has done better at a public 
examination than what is reflected in his results. Our 
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examinations do not have the kind of reliability that, 
ought to justify such a procedure. The university 
authorities should get the scripts of such a student appli¬ 
cant, on payment of fees, re-assessed by two other exami¬ 
ners. The average of the two scores should be regard¬ 
ed as the proper evaluation of such a performance. The 
university authorities should' consider such appeals in 
the light of the students’ internal assessment as the 
Cumulative Records show. 

(5) There should be an evaluation unit in Mysore Univer¬ 
sity. Besides doing the routine work of test administra¬ 
tion, scoring and publication and analysis of results, 
such a unit will also be able to attend to test develop¬ 
ment, statistical analysis and research and evaluation 
problems. A unit of this kind usually consists of a direc¬ 
tor of testing, a psychometrician and some clerical 
and statistical staff. A student representative should 
have a place in this unit. 

((i) The question-paper must have three parts; first, essay 

type; second, short note type; third, objective type. 

* 

(7) The questions should be simple, clear, and precise. The 
evaluator must be given model answers prepared by a 
board of editors. 

(8) Necessary follow-up action should be taken by students 
and teachers jointly, as the situation may demand, from 
time to time, if in the normal course the Mysore Univer¬ 
sity does not heed to the above demands. 

VI. DR. BLOOM’S OBSERVATIONS* 

“Personally, I do not believe that students can learn of com¬ 
plex university subject without devoting time to it. University 
learning is a full-time activity and should, in my view, occupy as 
much of the students’ time as a regular occupation 40—50 hours per 
week. Less time than that must mean that the work is not of uni¬ 
versity standard or the student is gaining only a superficial under¬ 
standing of the subject. 


*Evaluation in Higher Education, University Grants Commis¬ 
sion, New Delhi, 1961, pp. 12-14. 
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“While I have been primarily concerned about the complexity 
of the learning and the work required, it seems to me that some 
of the disciplinary problems in Indian universities must arise from 
the sheer amount of time available to the student for 'non-intellec¬ 
tual pursuits’. On a sheer probability basis the student who spends 
only 20 hours a' week in intellectual activity is going to get into more 
‘non-intellectual’ activity than the student who spends 40 hours a 
week in intellectual activity. However, this should not be interpret¬ 
ed as a plea for mere filling of time for disciplinary reasons. The 
point is that time is required for significant educational develop¬ 
ment in the student. 

“The pattern of preparation for examinations, as reported by 
students, was typically that the student plans to devote major time 
to study for 3 or 4 months. However, many students found it diffi¬ 
cult to get down to serious study at the time they had originally 
planned and after some tentative starts found themselves devoting 
about six weeks to intensive preparation for the examinations. Dur¬ 
ing this intensive period the student might spend 5 to 10 hours a 
day in study. Although most of the students had prepared a time¬ 
table for their examination preparation they usually altered their 
table in a downward direction. Most students found themselves 
with a tremendous amount of material to be covered in less time 
than they had originally planned. 

"At this point the students are faced with the necessity of ‘cut¬ 
ting corners’ and must find some method which will enable them 
to do less than full preparation. Students typically claimed that 
they carefully studied one half to three-fourths of the subject. They 
gave most careful attention to those topics emphasized by the lec¬ 
turers or those questions which occurred repeatedly in the examina¬ 
tion papers over a 5 to 10 years period. They gave relatively little 
attention to those topics or questions which had occurred in the pre¬ 
vious years’ question papers. Some mention was made of pamph¬ 
lets available in the market but most of the students expressed the 
view that these are of little real value. 

“In this intensive period of study the students attempt to learn 
topic. Only rarely does the student find it possible to study the 
interrelationships among the ideas and topics, the relationship bet¬ 
ween the ideas for new problems or current happenings in the field. 
Study is for the student a review of what has been presented in the 
lectures or textbooks, not a relating and reorganizing of the whole 
subject. 
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“The students were eager to cite a large number of examples 
of students who studied regularly but did poorly in examinations. 
They have rationalized that the only effective method of preparation 
is the intensive cramming of subject matter as near examination time 
as practicable. They are convinced that most regular study pro¬ 
cedures may be useful for understanding the subject but are not ap¬ 
propriate to examination passing. Thus, the students do make dis¬ 
tinctions between mastery of a subject and mastery of examinations— 
one is separable from the other. Since examinations are the major 
bases on which the rewards of the university and ultimately the 
prizes of the society are awarded, they believe the person with good 
sense must concentrate on the examinations. In spite of this, the 
students view the examinations as coercive instruments which require 
them to learn much subject matter detail, not because of their sig¬ 
nificance in the understanding or mastery of the subject, but because 
these are likely to be stressed in the examinations. 

“The taking of the examinations is viewed as a dreaded experi¬ 
ence, with great anxiety and emotional tension being developed by 
the majority of students. Luck and chance are regarded , as power¬ 
ful factors in determining the questions asked and the marks re¬ 
ceived. 

“Part of this arises from the fact that the examination is the 
sole basis for assigning marks and all rests on the single examina¬ 
tion performance. Part of this anxiety stems from the lack of ex¬ 
perience with examinations as a regular and important part of their 
learning activity. Part arises also from their feeling that they never 
know exactly where they stand or what their level of competence or 
mastery is at various times during the programme of study. Re¬ 
peatedly, the students interviewed stressed their inability to deter¬ 
mine how well they were performing in the examinations until the 
final marks were received. Modern learning theory stresses the need 
for evidence of progress being available to the student as a basis 
for motivation and as a basis for the student to take appropriate 
steps to maintain or improve his mastery. 

“Some students were eager to inform me of the methods used 
when they do not know the answer to a question in an examination. 
Some invented quotations and ascribed them to noted men in the 
field, because they were sure the name would carry a ring of author¬ 
ity and no examiner could be certain, without thorough research, 
that the authority cited had not said or written it. Others have 
developed techniques for writing vaguely so that some credit might 
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be given by a puzzled examiner. Still others said they never omitted 
a required question; they would write something that might be 
seen as relevant. The point to be made is not whether the techni¬ 
ques actually work or not, it is that students think in terms of out- 
writing an opponent, the examiner. 

"All these observations may be summarized in very brief form. 
An examination system has been created which has a powerful effect 
on all the students and teachers who come in contact with it. It 
has reduced learning to a part-time activity, teaching to the cover¬ 
age of particular material, and education to a relatively drab and 
meaningless activity. This same system can, if improved, restore 
learning and teaching to the creative and powerful force it can and 
must be in the India that is coming to be,” 


Printed at Rajendra Printers, Ram Nagar, New Delhi-55. 
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I. THE PROBLEM OF PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS' 
Sir David Andkrson 


"The problem of examinations is giving rise these days to 
much speculation, concern, and even alarm amongst students, par¬ 
ents, employers, and the public generally; and not least amongst 
those responsible for setting and running the examinations. 

“Examinations and their results arc no longer taken for granted: 
in some quarters they have become suspect, though much of this 
suspicion may be unwarranted. Nevertheless, our more accurate 
knowledge of the complexity of the educational process and the 
human mind justifiably shakes the confidence previously felt in 
examination results. 

“We are now asking ourselves what it is that we are trying 
to measure? How accurately are we able to carry out the measure¬ 
ment? What is the relevance and correlation between the results 
of this measurement and the future academic and professional per¬ 
formance of the person concerned? These are the questions to 
which we have become alerted, and we cannot yet answer them to 
our satisfaction. 

“In addition to all this, there is the interconnected though total¬ 
ly different problem of the sheer magnitude of the task of organising 
the whole examination procedure for the numbers now involved. 

"Ail these problems require serious consideration and discus¬ 
sion.” 

II. RELIABILITY OF ESSAY TYPE EXAMINATION 
RESULTS’ 

“7'he early investigations on examinations dealt mainly with 
the reliability of examination results. Hanog and Rhodes in their 

'Conference on Examinations, April 19(58, Scottish Certificate 
of Education Examination Board, page 1. 

“Conference on Examinations, April 1968, Scottish Certificate 
of Education Examination Board, pp. 6-7. 
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classical study ‘An Examination of Examinations’ revealed the 
weakness of assessment by the essay type examination: irrespective 
of the subject, markers gave widely different assessments to the same 
scripts and could not guarantee to award anything approaching the 
same marks to the same scripts after the lapse of a period of time. 
In one investigation, 14 examiners awarding a pass/fail verdict to 
la history scripts after an interval of about one year gave a different 
verdict in 92 cases out of the 210 on the second occasion. These 
experiments have been repeated over and over again. For example, 
1 demonstrated this by taking a 12 year old's essay from our trans¬ 
fer tests in Fife and sending it round a large number of teachers 
asking them to mark it on the scale A to E; this essay received every 
mark from A to E. A similar investigation with a leaving certifi¬ 
cate essay did not however have a wide range of marking. Teachers 
with leaving certificate experience awarded it nearly the same mark. 
Quite clearly the teachers at this stage of schooling could assess fair¬ 
ly accurately what mark an essay of that nature would likely receive 
at the leaving certificate stage. Whether it was a good assessment 
of the work done is difficult to state because reliability does not 
ensure validity: or to put it another way, the markers may be con¬ 
sistently wrong". 

111. AN ANALYSIS OF AN EXAMINATION PAPER 1 

"A Moray House research worker who is studying ability in 
Chemistry analysed the Chemistry papers of Higher Science from 
1949 to 1962. Adopting a modified version of Bloom’s Taxonomy, 
he lists the four main objectives in the teaching of chemistry in 
schools as (a) information, (b) application of principles, (c) quan¬ 
titative application of principles (calculation), and (d) scientific 
method. Each question was analysed and a percentage of the total 
number of marks in each question allocated to the various categor¬ 
ies. His analysis showed that the allocation of marks was distribut¬ 
ed as follow’s: 


Category 

a , . , . 66% 

b .. 11% 

c .. .. 14% 

d . . . . 9% 


’Conference on Examinations, April 1968, Scottish Certificate 
of Education Examination Board, page 8. 
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While it can be admitted that his classification does not provide an 
accurate assessment of the papers, it does reveal that a prepondcr 
ance ol the questions demand from the pupils knowledge and in¬ 
formation. Clearly, this is imposing a wrong emphasis upon the 
teaching of chemistry, and illustrates the failure of the examiners 
and curriculum-makers to work closely together." 

IV. SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS OF PUBLIC 

EXAMINATIONS 1 

R.K. Mathur while studying the effect of uncertainty in scoring 
upon the degree of misclassification of students showed that any 
classification attempted on the basis of scores whose reliability is 
less than 0.9, under certain assumptions, leads to misclassification of 
more than 23% of the students and so may be sufficiently mislead¬ 
ing. Reliability coefficient of 0.03 as obtained for School Final 
Mathematics Examination ot West Bengal can lead to a misclassifica¬ 
tion of about 44% of students. Of these, 23% stand the chance of 
being placed in a group higher than they truly belong to. It fol¬ 
lows, therefore, that excessive deference paid to the published exa¬ 
mination results is hardly justified. Published list of ‘first class’ 
students contains many 'second class' students and possibly a few 
of even a lower rank. Conversely, many first class’ students are 
there in the 'second class’ list. 

V. EXAMINING PROJECT WORK—PFIYSICT 
Pupils should develop the ability to: 

(i) extract, interpret and classify information (use of lib¬ 
raries, journals, graphs, simple statistics, estimations of 
experimental uncertainties, etc.); 

(ii) plan appropriate experiments; devise and construct 
and/or handle apparatus; tackle the practical problem 
of measuring some physical quality; 

(iii) present a lucid, coherent report on a piece of their own 
individual experimental (Project) work. 


'R.K. Mathur, Effectiveness of Board and University Examina¬ 
tions in India; Bulletin ot the Institute of Public Administration, 
Patna University, 1962, p. 46. 

“Certificate of Sixth Year Studies, Scottish Certificate of Educa¬ 
tion Examination Board pp, 55-57. 
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The Examination 

The examination will consist of two parts, each of which will 
be subject to assessment by the Board: 

(i) A Report on a project or projects founded on experi¬ 
mental work conducted by the pupil during the session. 

(ii) A written examination based on the syllabus. 

Equal weight in assessment will be given to the two parts. The 
project Report will require to be submitted to the External Assessor 
appointed by the Board by 1st April, 1971. To help in the assess¬ 
ment of the Reports schools will be required to provide an estimat¬ 
ed mark in respect of each candidate’s project work. Candidates 
may be required to discuss their projects with a visiting assessor. 
Arrangements for each visit will be made with the schools concern¬ 
ed (see paragraph 20). 

The presentation requirement is a pass on the Higher grade 
in Physics (I and II). 

Units 

SI Units must be used. 

Project Work 
Choosing a Project 

The Board appreciates that this kind of work presents difficul¬ 
ties and it is hoped that teachers in the schools will take every 

opportunity of consulting the Board when such difficulties are en¬ 
countered. A teacher with a large number of pupils in his charge 
may hate to confine the project work to one branch of Physics, 

f he pupils can then he given common instruction on the theoretical 
principles involved before engaging on their projects. A certain 
amount of team work can be encouraged in pursuing the common 
aim, each member of the team being responsible for one part of the 
assignment. Each member of the team would, of course, be requir¬ 
ed to prepare a Report on the particular parL of the work he had 
done. However, the greatest possible latitude will be allowed to 
the teacher. Eor example, there is no insistence on a policy on one 
project per pupil; it may be more convenient for the pupil to be 

engaged in a small number of projects. Where the number of 

pupils is small some teachers may prefer to depart from any formal 
teaching and to direct the pupil to a course of reading from which 
projects may arise in various fields of Physics. 
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Experiments of historical importance could be considered and 
repeated using modern techniques which could give improved 
results. 

A project must involve experimental work and must be some¬ 
thing new for the student (it need not be a piece of original re¬ 
search) . The best projects usually involved identification of some 
measurable quantity, controlling variables and obtaining numerical 
results which are then treated with some understanding of their 
errors. The weakest projects are those involving the building of 
some complicated device using a given set of instructions. 

The Teacher's Role 

It is the task of the teacher to advise against projects involving 
concepts or techniques likely to prove too difficult, expensive or 
time-consuming, and to give special help to students in difficulties. 
The amount of help should be limited to that which will suffice to 
keep the project going. 

Experience has shown that the work of candidates benefits 
from an introduction to: 

(a) the writing of a report (structure, use of graphs, making 
references, eic.) (sec below) ; 

(b) the planning ol a project (reading, constructing or as¬ 
sembling, selection of apparatus) ; 

(c) techniques oi measurement and recording of data; 

(d) treatment of errors (uncertainties), significant figures. 
Notes on the Writing oj Project Reports 

Structure of Report 

The structure of a report will vary with the length and subject 
matter of the report and the proposals given below are for general 
guidance only. These proposals are intended to illustrate an ap¬ 
proach which would be acceptable, but for any particular report, 
they would be subject to modification as required. 

1. Cover and title. 

2. Table of contents. 

■i. Lists of tables, graphs and illustrations. 

4. Summary (one paragraph is usually sufficient, prefer¬ 
ably written in the present tense)*. 
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5. Maui body of report (in past ten.se, third person) : 

(a) introduction; 

(b) apparatus arid experimental proceduie; 

(t) readings, measurements made. 

(i. Conclusion (s), interpretation of results. 

7. Diagrams, tables and graphs. 

H. Bibliography, references, acknowledgements. 

It is to be noted that neither the chronological order of the 
work done on the projects nor the writing of the report need be 
the same as the order of presentation given above. The sequence 
of writing might well be: 

tables, graphs; results; main body; diagrams; summary; title; 

contents; bibliography, etc. 

Presentation of Report 

I. The front cover should display the title of the report, 
the name of the author and the name of the school. 

2. The table of contents should include page numbers. 

3. Only one side of each sheet of paper should be used. 

■i. Diagrams, graphs and tables should be placed either all 
together at the end. or near the appropriate part of the 
text. 

5. Diagrams, tables and graphs should be captioned and 
numbered. Appropriate references to them should be 
made throughout the report. 

(i. Pages should be numbered for ease of cross-reference. 

7. The pages should be fastened together in some way, pre¬ 
ferably along the left-hand edge and the use of a loose- 
leaf folder is recommended. 

8. Bibliography, references to books and periodicals should 
be given in standard form. 

It is recommended that references be given at the end of the 
report and indicated by numbers in the text. 

further considerations 

1. The first requirement of any report is that it should be 
easy to read and understand. This implies an accurate 
title, a logical structure, adequate cross-references and a 
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clear statement regarding the conclusion (s) reached. 
Particular attention should be paid to the presentation 
of diagrams, tables and graphs. 

2. I.ong passages of theoretical material are not required 
unless the material is original in some way. Otherwise, 
in most cases, the appropriate reference to a standard 
text will suffice. 

3. Descriptions of apparatus should include the manufac¬ 
turer’s name and the type number where applicable. 
Diagrams or photographs are preferable to lengthy writ¬ 
ten descriptions. 

4. If a project is carried out jointly by two or more stu¬ 
dents, each individual report must slate clearly what 
part the writer played in the endeavour and must also 
give the name (s) of his colleague (s). 

5. All measurements should be shown—either in tabular or 
graphical form. 

6. Estimations or errors (uncertainties) in measurements 
and the accuracy of any final result must be included. 
Error bars should be drawn when plotting graphs. 

7. Details of calculation such as logarithms should be in¬ 
cluded. The formula or method and tire result only 
should be stated. 

VI. EXAMINING PROJECT WORK-CHEMISTRY 1 
Objectives of Project Work 

The aim of project work in chemistry is the development of: 

(i) skill in devising an appropriate scheme for studying a 
problem in Chemistry; 

(ii) skill in handling, classifying, interpreting and presenting 
information (including graphs and quantitative results) ; 

(iii) ability to apply previously acquired understanding to 
new situations and to show creative thought; 

(iv) resourcefulness on the part of the pupil with a corres 
ponding lessening of dependence on the class teacher. 


'Certificate of Sixth Year Studies, 1971, Scottish Certificate of 
Education Examination Board, pp. 17-18. 
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Selection of Subject for Project 

A project, should be something new for the student but need 
not be a piece of original research. It should normally involve ex 
perimenial work but need not necessarily do so. 

Local industries, universities and colleges may be willing to help 
in suggesting topics a rid such assistance should be used wherever 
possible. 

The teacher should not at any time hesitate to advise a pupil 
to change the project il the original appears likely to be unproduc¬ 
tive. 

Where there is any doubt about the suitability of a proposed 
project the Board should be consulted. 

Responsibility of Pupil anil Teacher 

The subject of the project should normally be arrived at as a 
result of discussion between pupil and teacher. The teacher should 
discourage a pupil from adopting a project involving concepts or 
techniques likely to prove too difficult, expensive or time-consuming. 
The teacher would be expected to take part in regular discussion 
with the pupil ou the progress of project work. The first draft of 
the project report should be the sole responsibility of the pupil but 
the teacher may give advice regarding the production of a final draft. 

Group projects may be adopted provided that each member is 
to play a specific part and submit a separate report. 

The Report 

The Report must be submitted to the External Assessor ap¬ 
pointed by the Board by 1st May, 1071. It should include: 

(a) a clear statement of the objectives of the study involved; 

(b) an outline of the method of investigation and full de¬ 
tails of tlte results obtained (including failures) ; 

(c) a summary of the conclusions reached. 

Ail sources of help should be acknowledged. The Report 
should amount to approximately 2,000 words and its presentation 
should be neat and attractive although final assessment will depend 
mainly on its content. 

Assessment 

50 marks will be awarded by the external assessor as follows: 

Project Report (20 marks) 
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5 marks for general layout of the report with particular atten¬ 
tion paid to diagrams, tabulation of data, etc. 

:> marks for the presentation ol' the report which would in¬ 
clude such points as adequate introduction, relevance of 
material to theme, background information, references, 
conclusion, 

10 marks for the experimental aspects including points such 
as scientific content, assessment of problems, method of 
tackling, design of apparatus, technique, original 
thought, overcoming problems. 

Oral Examination (20 marks) 

D marks for basic understanding. 

5 marks for initiative, resourcefulness, originality, independ¬ 
ence. 

5 marks for clarity of expression. 

5 marks for general estimate of the thesis including points 
such as an appreciation of errors, future possibility of 
the work. 

Course Work (10 marks) 

5 marks for the record of the work based oil points such as 
presentation, completeness of reports, range ol work 
covered. 

5 marks for the quality of the work based on experimental 
results obtained, initiative shown, development of one 
particular experimental line of enquiry (which could 
he a subject of discussion with the candidate), etc. 

General laboratory notebooks for the session's work should be 
available for inspection at the oral examination. 

Schools will be asked to submit along with their candidates’ 
project reports an estimate mark for each candidate based on pro¬ 
ject work and given in terms of a five-point scale. 

General 

It is recommended that project work should account for appro¬ 
ximately one-quarter of the time available for the teaching of sixth 
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year Chemistry and this time may he allocated in block or spread 
through the year. A record of the work is to be kept in a rough 
laboratory notebook which is to be available for examination if re¬ 
quired. 

VII. RESERVATIONS ON INTERNAL ASSESSMENT 
CUT-PRICE "O" LEVELS 1 

As if standards of ijTKRAOy, teaching and examinations are 
not low enough already, a large group of schools in the North of 
England has agreed to a preposterous new scheme proposed by the 
examining board of certain northern universities. A new cut-price, 
easy-to acquire “O” level in English will be available on the basis 
not of examinations but through teacher-assessment, with only the 
faintest degree of external control. Both the universities and the 
schools concerned should be ashamed of themselves. The objec 
lions to such a scheme are intense. It substitutes lor the impartial 
test of external examinations a system in which favouritism must 
run rile. It does so, moreover, at a time when the capacity of teach¬ 
ers lo assess anything seems to be declining. Proper examina 
lions have always been the clever or industrious child’s safeguard 
against the teacher who lacks impartiality or good personal or pro¬ 
fessional judgment, 

A ludicrous trial ol the new scheme has, in iaci, already taken 
place. Between 91 and 91 per cent of pupils gained passes on Lhe 
no-examination basis. Any fool could have foreseen this sort of 
outcome. Teachers would naturally incline to pass most of their 
pupils. Tor one thing every teacher, unlike the remote examiner, 
is easily exposed to the potential ire ol patents, headmasters and 
even pupils themselves. For another, all teachers are instinctively 
keen to show that pupils under their tuition do well. The stag¬ 
geringly naive comment of the board is that this high pass level 
shows the success of the scheme. This is sheer provocation. The 
Minister of Education, who has ultimate responsibility lor the 
Schools Council which launched this nonsense initially, must inter 
vene. Lower standards are dearly being regarded as the criterion 
of success. If the scheme is allowed in English, its perpetrators will 
want to extend it to other subjects at other levels. It is a scheme 
to abolish examinations by stealth and it must be stopped. 

’Editorial in the Daily Telegraph, London, of 18th September 
1970. 
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HISTORY OF EXAMINATION REFORM IN INDIA 


1. Examinations have been proverbially described as Lhe bane 
of our educational system. Successive commissions and committees 
on education have emphasised the need for examination reform and 
suggested specific measures towards this end. The University Edu¬ 
cation Commission (1918) went so far as to say: "We are convinc¬ 
ed that if we are to suggest any single reform in university education, 
it would be that of examinations.” (p. 328.) The Mudaliar Commis¬ 
sion on Secondary Education (1952-53) also recognised the lack of 
validity, reliability and objectivity in examinations. Much was not, 
however, done to remove the defects of the examination system until 
1958 when the erstwhile All-India Council for Secondary Education 
which had always recognised the importance of improving examina¬ 
tions as a means of improving the quality of education, set up the 
Central Examination Unit to organise programmes of examination 
reform at the secondary stage. With the establishment of the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training, the Cen¬ 
tral Examination Unit along with the All-India Council for Second 
ary Education became its pan and has, ever since, been working 
vigorously to refine and improve examinations. Efforts have been 
mainly concentrated at the stage of secondary education, although 
some work has also been taken up at other stages of education. The 
work has, in general, been appreciated, lhe Education Commis¬ 
sion (196-1-66) went on to put on record '....the activity that one 
now sees in this matter (examination reform) in the State Boards 
for Secondary Education is due largely to the Central Examination 
Reform Unit in the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training", (p. 291.) The Commission, in fact, recommended that 
a similar unit be also set up in the U.G.C. immediately. 

2. To overcome the shortcomings of public examinations as 
well as school evaluation, the Central Examination FInit located in 
the NCERT developed a comprehensive programme of examination 
reform to meet the educational, social and psychological points of 
view. It was aimed aL (i) improvement of written, practical and 
oral examinations, (ii) introduction of internal assessment proce¬ 
dures on scientific lines, and (iii) bringing about consequential 
changes, as for example in curriculum and textbooks, etc. Chief 
proposals for the improvement of written examinations comprised: 
(i) improvement of questions, (ii) improvement of question-papers 
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(o ensure reliability, validity and objectivity, (iii) improvement of 
scoring procedures, and (iv) improvement of the mechanics of 
examinations. The programme of examination reform was suitably 
phased out to ensure easy and effective implementation. In the first 
phase it was proposed to concentrate all the efforts on external exa¬ 
mination, in the second phase it was proposed to cover internal 
assessment procedures and then finally to tackle the rest of the 
problems. 

•). The above programme of examination reform had been 
developed through conferences, meetings,- seminars and workshops 
conducted all over the country. A number of State level agencies 
collaborated in the development of this programme. The main 
among them are: 

1. State Hoards of Secondary Education. 

2. State Departments of Education. 

3. State Evaluation Units. 

1, State Institutes of Education. 

r>. Teachers Colleges, 

6. Extension Services Departments. 

As State Boards o( Secondary Education or Departments of 
Education are the main agencies for the conduct of external exami¬ 
nation, the major portion of the work was naturally with these 
agencies. Other agencies mentioned above cooperated to make the 
programme a success. Most of the States and Union Territories 
have been covered so far. Some have already implemented the pro¬ 
gramme while others are in the process of doing so. The only 
States leit are Jammu and Kashmir, Uttar Pradesh and Orissa. This 
is not because of any unwillingness on their part but only due to 
die paucity of personnel in the NCERT. 

■1. The work of examination reform in the States has, by and 
large, consisted of training paper setters, examiners, resource persons, 
etc., and publication of literature on evaluation. In order to assist 
the States, the NCERT has also conducted a number ol studies and 
investigations on examinations and has brought out periodical pub¬ 
lications like the Examination Abstracts and the Evaluation News¬ 
letter. A fairly big test pool lias also been set up in the NCERT 
for the benefit of States. A summary of the major accomplishments 
of the NCERT in the field of examination reform at the secondary 
stage is given below for quick perusal: 
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A. Personnel Trained 

1. Paper-setters in different subjects .. 1,320 

2. Resource persons . . 850 

3. Training college lecturers , . 500 

4. Examiners for oral examination . . 100 

5. Examiners for practical examination in science 

subjects .. 525 

6. Teachers for internal assessment , . 200 

B. Literature Published 

1. Brochures on evaluation 20 

2. Brochures on sample question papers .. 83 

3. Brochures on unit tests . . 61 

4. Reports of conferences and seminars . . 8 

5. Reports of paper setters workshops . . 48 

6. Reports of training college workshops . . 11 

7. Examination abstracts . . 7 

8. Evaluation newsletters . . 16 

C. Studies Completed 

1. Studies related to external examination . . 22 

2. Studies related to school evaluation .. 8 

D. Test Pool 

1. Test items in different subjects . . 11,000 

2. Unit tests in different subjects ., 700 

3. Question-papers and diagnostic tests .. 150 

5. Besides he above mentioned work done at the secondary 


stage, the NGERT also look up examination reform programme on 
an experimental basis at the elementary, university and teacher edu¬ 
cation stages in response to requests received from them. As a special 
case the Army Education Corps was also assisted in improving its 
examinations by training its officers through short-term training 
courses, 

6. The National Council of Educational Research and Train¬ 
ing has been the sole agency initialing and coordinating the work 
of examination reform at the school stage in the country. Proposals 
have recently tome from some other countries asking for assistance 
in this work. The Government of Nepal have sought the help of 
the NCERT to get their personnel of the recently started Examina¬ 
tion Reform Division trained in evaluation techniques. 

Printed at Rajendra Printers, Ram Nagar, New Delhi-55, 
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ANALYSIS OF REPLIES TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


With the time available, there were limitations for eliciting pub¬ 
lic opinion. However, it was felt that a modest attempt in this 
direction is a very necessary element for the success of the delibera¬ 
tions oi the Committee. Consequently, about two thousand copies 
of the questionnaire were circulated to selected groups of education¬ 
ists. Iu some cases, some of these got together to discuss issues and 
send one consolidated reply. About 83 sets of replies were received 
till the end of November 1070. These were analysed and the 
results of the analysis arc presented in this appendix. 

The questions in the questionnaire are capable of being classi¬ 
fied into a lew broad categories. Such categorisation is furnished in 
"lable 1. Table 2 gives the classification of the respondents on an 
occupational basis. In what follows, a summary of the analysis is 
furnished. While furnishing this summary, the main headings as 
given in Table 1 are used and the question numbers appropriate to 
the replies discussed are given wherever necessary. 

1. Public Examinations 

1.1 Need 

(Q. 1) —About 30% of the respondents feel that public exami¬ 
nations are necessary, but with modifications. Over 50% of the 
respondents in addition to the above have stressed the need for pub¬ 
lic examitiatioti without further elaboration. About 12% of the 
respondents feel that there should be no public examinations. 

1.2 Frequency 

(Q. 2) —Over 55% have recommended two or more public 
examinations at the school stage. But, about 25% are in favour ol 
only one such examination. 

(Q. 52) —About 55% are not in favour of two public examina¬ 
tions in a year, while about 25% are positively in favour. 

1.3 Forms of Examination 

(Q. 3)—Over 80 per cent are of the view that oral questions. 
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observations, etc., should be included in addition to written exami¬ 
nations in the evaluation of students. 

(Q. 75) —Over 64% feel that at least some of the question- 
papers in the higher examinations should be of the open-book 
type. Among those who have agreed to the suggestion, a quarter 
of them have given a note of caution. 

1.4 Scheduling of Examinations 

(Q. 41)—About 42% have agreed with the view that there 
should be an interval of six to eight weeks between the declaration 
of results of an examination and the last date for admission to a 
course for which this examination is a qualification. 

(Q. 42)—About 59% are of the view that there should be a gene¬ 
ral all-India policy for conducting the annual examinations in 
February/March and declaring the results before the first of May. 

(Q. 45) —For implementing a general all-India policy mention¬ 
ed above, some suggestions were for the inclusion of education in the 
concurrent list while others recommended the exploration of the 
possibility of setting up inter-Board/inter-University organisations 
to realise the objective. 

(Q. 60) —About 65% do not agree to the setting of two papers 
per day. 

(Q. 61) —About 34% agree that public examinations should be 
completed within about a week, while about 30% say that it may 
take more than two weeks. 

1.5 Question Papers 

(Q. 59) —About 58% agree to the suggestion that there should 
be 5 to 8 question-papers only while about 15% have suggested 8 to 
12 question-papers. 

(Q. 64) —About 52% agree that there should be a very large 
slumber of objective type of questions lor reducing the margin of 
error in public examinations, while 31% do not agree with this 
view. A few persons expressed the fear that the use of objective 
type of questions may itself give rise to malpractices. 

(Q. 65) —About 49% agree to the distribution of questions in 
examination papers as suggested. 

(Q. 66) —About 45% say that suitably trained persons are not 
available, while about 19% feel that they are available. 
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(Q. 67) —About 25% feel that two weeks are enough, about 
20% feel that one week is enough and about 22% have suggested 
3 to 8 weeks. There are other individual responses varying from 
1 hour to 8 months. 

(Q. 68)—About 61 of the respondents agree with the view 
that question-papers at all public examinations must be set by a 
board of paper-setters and finalised at a meeting of such a board. 

(O. 69) —About 73% agree to the suggestion that model ans¬ 
wers should be furnished for each of the questions in a question 
paper by the board of paper-setters for all examinations up to the 
first degree level. 

(Q. 72) —About 64% of the respondents agree that the design 
of the question-paper for an examination should be standardized in 
the same manner as the syllabus and should be made available to the 
teachers and the students alike. 

(Q. 76) —About 24% say that competent persons to set ques¬ 
tions to suit open book examinations are available while about 35% 
expressed a contrary view. 

(Q. 77) —About 82% agree to the suggestion that there should 
be a scrutiny of the question papers by the relevant boards of studies, 

1.6 Valuation of Answer Scripts 

(Q. 36) —While about 24% say that centralised valuation of 
answer scripts exists in their States, about 55% say there is no such 
practice in their States. 

(Q. 37) —While about 78% have given no response, about 16% 
hate confirmed that the practice is successful. 

(Q. 70) —This question has been misunderstood because the 
clarification that the question-paper would be furnished to the con¬ 
cerned teachers after it was administered to the candidates is not 
made very clear. 

(Q. 71)—About 29% agree to the suggestion that the reports ot 
teachers on question-papers as envisaged in Quesion 70 should be 
made available to board of moderators for issuing instructions re¬ 
garding moderation while marking the scripts. 

1.7 Interpretation of Examination Scores and Grades 

(Q. 45) —Only 30% have responded to this question which per¬ 
tains to the problem of ensuring uniformity in the results of 
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different groups when examinations for cadi group are conducted 
separately. The suggestions include moderation of papers and results, 
introduction of objective type of papers, a re-examination of all 
first-divisioners, etc. 

(Q. 40) —The need for normalization of Question 4.*) is consi¬ 
dered necessary by about 25%, while about 22% say it is not neces¬ 
sary. 

((), 47)—About 38% arc in favour of assigning grades, while 
about 32% do not agree to the suggestion. 

(Q. 18) — About 64% have not responded to this question on 
the fineness of the grading system. Those who have responded have 
suggested various scales, viz., 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, etc. A suggestion has 
also been made that the grading should be supplemented by giving- 
actual marks above 69%. 

(Q. 49)—While 36% are in favour of giving an over all grade 
in an examination, 28% arc not in favour of it. 

(Q. 50) —About 46% feel that an over-all grade is not at. all 
necessary, while only 25% are in favour of it. 

(Q. 51)—About 60% have agreed that it is wrong to declare 
the lC'tdt of a student on the basis of single examination, while 
about 30% feel that there is nothing wrong in such a process. 

(Q. 56) —About 29% are in favour of uniform rules for condo¬ 
nation by taking into account the good performance in certain 
subjects. 

(Q. 57)—Only 28% have responded to this question. A varie¬ 
ty of answers including the basing of condonation on the aggregate 
marks are furnished, 

(Q, 58)—About 70% feel it is wrong to make a student waste 
an entire year because of a small deficiency of marks in a couple of 

subjects. 

1.8 Malpractices , and Law and Order Problems 

(a) Malpractices in Examinations'. 

(Q. 4) —As reported, attempts are made to get questions set in 
questioii-napers from paper setters, translators, press, centre superin¬ 
tendents and others. Quite often the servants employed in all these 
places ate made use of. In addition, expected questions together 
with answers to them, etc., become available. Students generally 
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smuggle chits containing answers to expected questions, etc. There 
is also a tendency to purchase the supervisors and invigilators so that 
malpractices could be indulged in during the examination. The 
teachers who take private tuition often abet in such malpractices. 
In some cases, there are contracts guaranteeing to pass a student 
through foul means. Parents are guilty of extending patronage to 
corrupt teachers and examiners and encouraging malpractices by 
their wards. Stricter control in the examination process including 
careful selection of paper setters and the transmission of blank ans¬ 
wer books could be useful. Decentralisation of large-scale examina¬ 
tions and granting autonomy to schools and colleges are good re¬ 
medies. 

(Q. 5)—About 73% have reported that copying from books, 
papers, chits and other material smuggled into the examination hall 
is the most common. Consultation with others, sending question 
papers outside and getting smuggled answer books back, impersona¬ 
tion, use of loud-speakers, forcible entry of outsiders, invigilators 
dictating answers are not uncommon. Teachers writing answers on 
black boards in examination halls or allowing outsiders to assist can¬ 
didates or allowing exchange of answers books, etc., are also common. 

(Q. 6) —About 32% have said that very rich examinees arc very 
largely responsible for corrupting the administration. 

(Q. S) —About 88% have confirmed that there are malpractices 
alter the examination. Candidates or their parents or their agents 
get the names of examiners, induce them to change marks or permit 
them to write answers in new answer-books, etc. The only remedy 
would be to raise the moral tone in our educational network. 
However, stricter control streamlining the transmission and return of 
answer books, collecting answer books at a centre and getting them 
examined by calling all the examiners are possible remedies. 

((,). 9) —About 90% agree with the view that the increase in 
malpractices in public examinations in recent years is largely due to 
the importance attached to marks for attainment to professional ins¬ 
titutions and for employment. 

(Q. 10) —About 75% hold the view that the administration con¬ 
cerned with the conduct of examinations is also responsible for the 
malpractices. 

tQ. 11)—About 49%, feel that malpractices are more in prac¬ 
tical examinations than in written examinations. 
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(Q. 29) —No definite conclusion can be drawn about the res¬ 
ponse to this question which relates to the frequency of reports of 
leakage of question-papers. 

(Q. 35) —About 57% are not in fax our of decentralisation of 
examination. But they plead for higher standards of honesty and 
integrity in the conduct of examinations. About 14% are in favour 
of decentralisation. 

(Q. 83) —About 78% agree that malpractices have increased 
during the last 10 years and given various causes for the same. 

(b) Law and Order Problems' 

(Q. 13)—About 53% have not responded. About 32% have 
said that law and order problems arise only partly out of malprac¬ 
tices, 

(Q. 26)—About 24% agree with the view that the breakdown 
of law and order arises mainly in large-scale examinations. About 
46% do not hold such a view. 

(Q. 27) —About 55% have not responded to this question. But 
15 individuals who have replied to the questionnaire have given 
specific incidents pertaining to the breakdown of law and order. 

(Q. 28) —About 46% have not responded to this question 
About 24% have claimed positive knowledge of cases of breakdown 
of law and order due to either defective question-papers or improper 
arrangements for the conduct of the examination. 

1.9 Internal Assessment, etc. 

(Q. 12)—About 73% feel that entire internal assessment without 
external moderation or checks and balances may prove farce. How¬ 
ever, many have suggested internal assessment cum moderation, pre¬ 
ferably external. Some have suggested the furnishing of results of 
both internal assessment and public examinations. 

(Q. 38) —About 54% have agreed to the view that attention 
should be paid to extra-curricular activities and that it has gone down 
in the last two decades. 

(Q. 39) —Some have suggested that extra-curricular activities 
should be viewed as a part of internal assessment and organised sys¬ 
tematically giving more time to such activities and providing better 
facilities. 

(Q. 40) —About 72% have agreed to the suggestion that some 
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credit for good performance in extra-curricular activities must be 
given in public examinations or, at least, the excellence of a student 
in such activities should come up for mention in the certificates 
issued by a Board or a University. 

(Q. 53)—About 83% have expressed the view that internal 
assessment should be by the concerned teachers only. 

(Q. 54) —About 62% have expressed the view that the results 
of internal assessment should be given along with the results of pub¬ 
lic examinations. 

(Q. 55) —About 46% have said that the performance of a stu¬ 
dent in an internal assessment could form a basis for condoning de¬ 
ficiencies in public examinations. 

(Q. 81) —About 38% have agreed with the view that the inter¬ 
est of teachers could be enhanced if they are made directly respon¬ 
sible for examining the students and declaring their results. 

(Q. 82)—About 62% feel that the objectives of Question 81 
can be realised by providing internal assessment results in the Board/ 
University examination certificates. 

(Q. 88) —About 68% feel that the results of internal assessments 
should be taken into account in declaring the results of public exami¬ 
nation. 

1.10 Special Legislation 

(Q. 7) —About 60% feel that there is need for legislation ter 
make certain offences connected with examinations cognizable. But 
a few of them are doubtful of the outcome as they feel the enforce¬ 
ment problem is difficult. Academically some feel that this should 
be resorted to only when other methods fail. 

1.11 Recruitment to Services and Admission to Professional Courses 

(Q. 21)—More than 60% agree with the suggestion that the 
State/Central Public Service Commissions should conduct tests and 
examinations for recruitment to the services at all levels. 

(Q, 22)—About 68% have not responded to this question. 

(Q. 23) —About 36% feel there will be no difficulty in arrang¬ 
ing for tests, etc,, for admission to professional institutions while 
20% feel otherwise. The rest have not answered this question. 

(Q. 24) —About 34% feel that there may be no difficulty in 
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legislating for declaring the results in grades, while about 7% feel 
that there could be some difficulty. The rest have not responded to 
this question. 

1.12 Administrative Aspects 

(Q, 44)—About 48% have not agreed to decentralisation of 
examinations, while about 20% have agreed to the suggestion. 

(Q. 78) —About 34% agree to the suggestion that public exami¬ 
nation should be conducted in places where the students studied so 
that they are supervised and controlled by the teachers who know 
them. About 36% do not agree with such a view. 

(Q. 79)—About 34% agree that separate examinations should 
be conducted for ex-students and correspondence course students, 
while about 39% do not subscribe to this view. 

1.13 Representation of Government on Boards and University 
Syndicates, etc. 

(Q. 33) —About 50% have said that Government have adequate 
representation. 

(Q. 34) —More than 60% have not replied to this question on 
the effectiveness of Government representatives in the control and 
conduct of examinations. About 20% have given a variety of rea¬ 
sons for their being not effective. Some feel that Government repre¬ 
sentatives cannot take any interest because they have too much work. 

1.14 Financial Aspects 

(Q. 30) —About 50% have not replied to this question, while 
40% feel that universities are not hard pressed for funds. 

(Q. 31)—About 30% say that the Boards have excess of income 
over expenditure, but more than 60% have not replied to this 
question. 

(Q. 32) —More than 85% have not replied to this question. 

1.15 Special Examinations for Talented and Bright Students 

(k). 25) —About 80% feel that there should be such a special 
-examination. 


2. Defects of Examinations 

(Q. 80)—About 60% agree with the view that the importance 
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attached to the results of public examinations by parents, teachers 
and the public has undermined the desire for learning and scholar¬ 
ship, 

(Q. 81) —About 78% agree to the view that the publishing of 
guides and running of coaching classes have increased during the 
last 10 years and given various reasons 

(Q. 85)—About 47% agree with the view that the syllabus for 
public examinations are overloaded and that this is partially respon¬ 
sible for cramming by students. 

(Q. 92) —About 54% agree with the view that the relevance of 
the course to the students is completely or almost completely ignored 
by the framers of the courses. 

(Q. 93) —About 72% have said that the confidence of the pub¬ 
lic in Hoard/University examinations is rapidly going down. 

(Q. 94) —About 47%, agree with the view that by conducting the 
public examinations exclusively in the mother tongue of the exami¬ 
nee, many hardships and the fear of public examinations could get 
reduced. 

3. Examination Reform, elc. 

(Q. 73) —About 79% agree with the view that the design ol 
an examination paper should be thought out clearly and explicitly 
at the very stage at which considerations are given to curriculum and 
its development. 

(Q. 74) —About 78% are in favour of the incorporation of an 
integrated view of curriculum, instruction and evaluation in teachers 
training. 

(Q. 86) —About 32% feel that there is interference in the nor¬ 
mal work of a teacher by others, while about 28% do not hold this 
view. The rest have not replied to this question. 

(Q. 87)—About 28% feel that the change of textbooks and 
syllabuses for public examinations is far too frequent, while about 
47% do not agree with this view. 

(Q. 89) —About 67% feel that the teachers are now taking less 
keen interest in the work of students. 

(Q. 90)—About 71% agree with the view that the majority of 
teachers are not able to enthuse the students in their work. 
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(Q. 91)—About 71% agree with the view that many courses at 
school and college are outmoded and have no objective orientation, 

4. Autonomous Colleges 

(Q. 14) — About 41% say there is no provision in the Acts of 
Incorporation of the Universities, etc., for autonomous colleges, while 
the rest have not responded. 

(Q. 15)—About 91% have not responded to this question. 

(Q. 16)—About 54% have either not lcsponded or suggested 

further consideration. About 26% agree to the view that autonomy 
should in the first instance be restricted to the conduct of examina¬ 
tions only. 

(Q. 17)—About G8% have not responded or said it does not 
apply to them. 

(Q. 18)—About 70% have not responded to this question re¬ 
lating to the attitude of colleges which are not granted autonomy, 

(Q, 62)—About 46% agree to the view that in case autonomy 
is granted to a college, there should be one nominee of the Univer- 
isty for each subject for scrutinising the question-paper and the 
marked scripts. 

(Q. 63) —About 43% agree with the view that a representative 
of the university should be sent to keep an over-all watch on the con¬ 
duct of an examination in an autonomous college/school. 

5. Autonomous School 

(Q. 19)—About 42% subscribe to the granting of autonomy to 
well established schools, while 30% do not. Others have given no 
replies. 

(Q. 20) —About 34% feel that it will be possible to introduce 
legislation lor empowering the State Boards to grant autonomy to 
select schools. However, about 54% have not responded properly 
to this question. 
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Table 1 

CLASSIFICATION OF QUESTIONS IN BROAD CATEGORIES 

1. „ Public Examinations 

1.1 Need-1. 

1.2 Frequency—2, 52. 

1.3 Form-3, 75. 

1.4 Scheduling of Examinations—41, 42, 43, 60, 61. 

1.5 Question Papers-59, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 72, 76, 77. 

1.6 Valuation of Answer Scripts—36, 37, 70, 71. 

1.7 Interpretation of Examination Scores and Grades—45, 46, 
47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 56, 57, 58. 

1.8 Malpractices, and Law and Order Problems—4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 13, 26, 27, 28, 29, 35, 83. 

1.9 Internal Assessment—12, 38, 39, 40, 53, 54, 55, 81, 82, 88. 

1.10 Special Legislation—7. 

1.11 Recruitment to services and admission to professional 
courses—21, 22, 23, 24. 

1.12 Administrative aspects—44, 78, 79. 

1.13 Representation on Examination Boards—33, 34. 

1.14 Financial Aspects—30, 31, 32. 

1.15 Special Examinations for Talented and Bright Students—25. 

2. Defects of Examinations—SO, 84, 85, 92, 93, 94. 

3. Examination Reform— 73, 74, 86, 87, 89, 90, 91. 

•4. Autonomous Colleges— 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 62, 63. 

5. Autonomous Schools— 19, 20. 
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ABLE 2 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE RESPONDENTS 


ON OCCUPATIONAL BASIS 

Occupation Number 

1. Educationists .. 2 

2. Associations .. 4 

3., School Boards . . 3 

4. Ministers .. 2 

5. Directorates of Education . . 14 

6. Headmasters of Schools . . 29' 

7. Polytechnic teachers . . 2 

8. Vice Chancellors .. 2 

9. Registrars .. 2 

10. Education Departments of the Universities 0 

11. Principals of Colleges of Education .. 4 

12. Other faculties in the LTniversitics and institu¬ 
tions of the status of universities ,. 10 

13. Other institutions . . 3, 
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Appendix 10 


Committee on Examinations 

Central Advisory Board of Education 
Ministry of Education and Youth Services 
India 


A Typical Reply to Our 
Questionnaire 


National Council of Educational Research and Training 
New Delhi 16 
January 1971 



QUESTIONNAIRE ON EXAMINATION REFORM 


1. Yes. 

2. At the end of VII Class besides S.S.C. 

3. Internal assessment can be utilized as a tool for the purpose 
of assessing individual’s progress and maintenance of cumulative 
records of pupils. Weigluage should be given for objective internal 
assessment also. Yes, it is a much better form ol evaluation than a 
written examination provided it is done objectively. Yet written 
examination cannot be entirely given up. It must be a part also. 

4. Malpractices adopted before the commencement of the exa¬ 
mination. 

(1) Pupils 

(a) Trying to procure the expected or anticipated questions 
through various sources. 

(b) Writing out the answers on slips of papers of the expect¬ 
ed questions. 

(c) Preparing the answers lor anticipated questions on addi¬ 
tional sheets stealthily secured from the examination 
centre. 

(d) Keeping written slips of the expected answers in their 
pockets, in their shoes, in the geometry boxes, sleeves, 
etc. 

(e) Writing the answers on limbs, palms, thighs, and other 
parts of the body. 

(f) Writing the answers on pads in an invisible script. 

(g) Conspiring with their friends to throw paper balls con¬ 
taining answers, shouting the answers from outside 
arranging loud speakers giving out answers. 

(It) Threatening the lives of the invigilators, binding the in¬ 
vigilators. 
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(i) Preparation to carry knives and daggers, chilli powder in 

their pockets with an intention to make use of in emer¬ 
gency. 

(j) Detaching the papers of the expected questions from the 
textbooks with an intention to carry them to the exami¬ 
nation hall. 

(k) Conspiring witlt the invigilators to assist them in the 
examination hall to the maximum extent. 

(l) Drawing maps, diagrams, writing formulae, technical 

words, etc., on walls and desks. 

(2) Teachers 

(a) Teachers prepare the answers to the questions brought 
by the pupils and thus encourage them in malpractices. 

(b) They accept other types of presentations, promising the 
pupils to help them in the examination hall. 

(c) Teachers leak out question papers sometimes misguiding 
the pupils with an imaginary question paper. 

(d) Give hopes to the pupils that they would be the invigila¬ 
tors, thus violating many a lime official secret Act. 

(f) Teachers take initiative to help their wards who are hav¬ 
ing special coaching under them by getting themselves 
appointed as invigilators, in that particular centre where 
his wards write the examination. 

(g) Teachers supply additional answer sheets to the pupils 
in excess with an intention to encourage them to write 
the answers at home. 

(3) Parents : 

(a) Canvass the invigilators to help their children in the exa¬ 
mination hall. 

(fa) Encourage short cut methods in allowing their children 
to secure question papers both from reliable and unreli¬ 
able sources. 

(c) Certain parents try to find out the names of paper setters, 
invigilators, examiners, etc., so as to help their children 
in the examination and thus giving them a wrong lead 
for malpractices. 
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(cl) Parents influence the persons at various levels of exami¬ 
nation. 

(4) For minimising malpractices at the student level, the fol¬ 
lowing preventive measures are suggested: 

(a) Proper precautions are to be taken to keep the question 
papers strictly confidential. 

(b) A thorough check of the pupils before they enter the 
examination hall and prevention of any written matter 
or manuscript paper to be carried into the halls. 

(c) Proper check and supervision should prevail over the dis¬ 
tribution of additional sheets and room wise accounts 
of additional sheets are to be maintained. Additional 
sheets should be supplied over at a time and the students 
should note the subject and the Roll No. immediately. 
The Chief Superintendent should maintain a correct ac¬ 
count of the additional sheets. 

(d) If any written matter is detected on any part of the body, 
the pupils should be sent out of the examination hall 
besides suitable punishment to be inflicted later. 

(c) Hundred yards around the examination centre should be 
enclosed as a prohibited area. Strict vigilance by the 
police is desirable. 

(f) Give wide publicity regarding drastic measures to be 
adopted in cases when the students are found carrying 
knives, daggers, etc. 

(g) Frequent shift of invigilators from room to room during 
the examination. Proper care in the selection of invigil¬ 
ators is to be taken. Such of the invigilators who are 
found conspiring with the students should be severely 
dealt with. 

(h) Getting the school building white washed before the 
commencement of the examination and not to allow the 
students to enter the examination hall except for writing 
the examination. 

Teachers 

(a) Teachers should be advised to discourage undesirable 
methods adopted by the students while preparing for 
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the examination. They could guide the students, but 
not encourage malpractices in examination. 

(b) Such of those invigilators, who are found violating offi¬ 
cial secret Act, should be immediately reported to the 
District Educational Officer by the Chief Superintendent 
and disciplinary action should be taken against them, as 
an experimental measure. 

(c) Invigilators could also be appointed from persons other 
than the teaching community to facilitate judicious 
supervision. 

(d) Already discussed under C under the item pupils in 
question 4. 

Parents 

(a) As the invigilators would be drawn from other depart¬ 
ment also, this could be prevented to some extent. 

(h) Parents should be advised to exercise careful supervision 
over the studies of their children, rather than adopt 
short cut methods in the eleventh hour. 

(c) This is being reduced to a greater extent by means of 
spot evaluation where there is very little scope for such 
malpractice. 

5. Malpractices practised during the conduct of the examina- 
on. 

(1) Copying from slips of paper, 

Copying from slips of textbooks. 

Copying from slips of neighbours answer books. 

Copying from slips of other sources. 

(2) Copying with the help of external agencies such as teach¬ 
ers, peons, watermen, parents and through other mem¬ 
bers engaged in the examination work. 

(3) Copying from paper balls received from outside. 

(4) Writing the answers received from outside agencies such 
as loud speakers, shoutings, etc. 

(5) Copying the objective type of answers by means of code 
language or gestures. 
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(6) Writing the answer with the help of invigilators, teachers 
and Chief Superintendent. 

(7) Exchanging answer scripts with their friends. 

(8) Under the pretext of easing oneself, the students look 
into the textbooks or paper slips and gather informa¬ 
tion. Near the urinals boys meet each other and ex¬ 
change the answers. 

(9) Exchanging question papers on which answers are writ¬ 
ten. 

(10) Sending the question paper out immediately after the 
distribution of question papers; consequently answers are 
dictated by others from outside. 

(11) Due to improper seating arrangements, the candidates be¬ 
ing in close proximity to each other copying is unavoid¬ 
able. 

(12) The teacher writes the answers on the Black board and 
the students copy them in toto. 

(13) Mass copying is attempted with the help of teachers. 

(14) Threatening the invigilators with dagger and knives both 
inside and outside the examination hall for purpose of 
copying. 

(lfi) Connivance at the copying by the invigilator. 

(1G) Insertion of additional sheets on which answers are writ¬ 
ten at home. 

6. To some extent as in other fields. 

7. Yes. I think it would help. 

8. After the introduction of spot evaluation, malpractices of 
certain types after the examination have been reduced to some extent. 

9. Yes, undoubtedly, 

10. Yes. 

11. Malpractices in practical examination in science and profes¬ 
sional subjects are comparatively more than in written examinations, 

(a) Frequent change of examiners from one university area 
to another university areas. 

12. Yes. Internal assessment should not be utilized for declar- 
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ing results in the public examination. However, a credit certificate 
for the internal assessment made during the course of study may be 
issued to all the candidates by the school authorities. 

13. Yes. When there is disturbance in a place it is reflected in 
public examination centres though not related to malpractices at the 
centre. 

14. No. 

15. Does not arise. 

16. Does not arise. 

17. There may be procedural difficulties. If autonomy is grant¬ 
ed to the colleges in respect of examination thoughtful planning of 
the examination scheme is quite essential. The American system of 
conducting examinations through internal assessment procedures may 
be thoroughly studied and implemented in a judicious manner. This 
aspect is yet to be thought of seriously. 

18. Autonomy should be granted duly to a few well-established 
colleges as an experimental measure. Only such of those colleges ful¬ 
filling the rules laid down for autonomy should be declared autonom¬ 
ous in respect of examination which gives no scope for protest by 
other colleges. Rules will have to be framed very carefully. 

19. Not necessarily. 

20. Does not arise. 

21. Yes, but this will not entirely rule out the malpractices of 
examination at this level. 

22. No. 

23. No. 

24. No. 

25. Yes. 

26. Yes. Taking first the question of numbers in the past, the 
total number of students appearing for different examinations, even 
including the SSLC or its equivalent, was of manageable proportions. 
Arrangements could be made with greater ease, and the precautionary 
steps taken at all stages of examination right from the selection of 
examiners to the declaration of results could be planned and taken 
without much difficulty. Similar was the case at the examination 
centres where also the numbers were reasonable. The problem, 
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therefore, could be easily tackled. But now it is all changed. The 
number of students appearing for degree or pre-degree level runs to 
thousands and those for the secondary or higher secondary to tens of 
thousands if not lakhs. Naturally at all stages of conduct of exa¬ 
mination, things have become complicated. Number of question 
papers to be printed is large requiring thereby a large number of 
presses to do the printing. Examination centres have to be notified, 
invigilators have to be got in larger numbers. At the centre, if any 
precaution is to be taken, it becomes very difficult. For instance, it 
is humanly impossible to check the person of each and every can¬ 
didate at the examination centre to find out if he is hiding some¬ 
thing for which the students will have to be asked to come an hour 
or so earlier. The very numbers taking examination at a centre 
gives the students the strength to do as they liked. The impact 
of the number at the time of evaluation, tabulation and announce¬ 
ment of results is equally apparent. Unfortunately, for administra¬ 
tion this increase in numbers has not been accompanied by any cor¬ 
responding increase in the efficiency of those entrusted with the task 
of conducting the examination. The harsh reality of the problem 
is that there is no scope for reducing the numbers and whatever we 
devise should take full cognizance of the fact that this will continue 
in an ever increasing measure. 

27. There was trouble during the Tclangana agitation. 

28. Not necessarily. 

29. Not very frequent/No. 

30. No. 

31. No. 

32. Does not arise. 

33. Yes, adequate. 

34. To the extent possible control is being exercised. 

35. Does not necessarily follow. Besides, their will be no uni¬ 
formity. 

36. Yes. 

37. Spot evaluation is being conducted effectively and results are 
published in time. While this has removed some defects it has not 
eliminated the entire fabric of malpractices. 


38. To some extent. 
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39. The general attitude of the students must change by proper 
coaching and inducement. 

40. Yes. 

41. There must be sufficient interval of say 4 weeks, 6-8 weeks is 
definitely too long. 

42. While this is really good, in practice it will not be possible. 

43. Consequential measures to be adopted. 

(1) Period and time of vacation to be the same throughout 
the state for all schools. 

(2) Restricting transfer of teachers specially during the aca¬ 
demic year. 

(3) Textbooks should be made available to the pupils even 
before the reopening of schools for starting the lessons 
in time. 

44. No. 

45. Does not arise, 

46. Does not arise. 

47. Yes, provided the number of grades is adequate enough, to 
make them fairly sensitive. Grading can be thought of only if it 
is adopted by all authorities in the country. Otherwise it leads to 
difficulties in question. In fact, the, trend seems to be towards giving 
upgrading and adopt marking. 

48. A rating scale may be adopted, introducting 4 grades, each 
being made sensitive as follows: 

A+, A, A — , B+ B, B—& so on for C Sc D as well. 

49. Yes. 

50. No. This is necessarily. 

51. No. The one public examination with internal assessment 
should be enough. 

52. Does not arise. 

53. Yes. 

54. Not necessary provided this is given due thought. 

55. Yes. 
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56.54: 57. Although the answer to Q. 55 is in the affirmative, uni¬ 
form rules of condonation may still be framed and such a procedure 
can be consistent with the proposed reform in examinations giving 
due weightage to internal assessment. 

58. Yes. 

59. The suggestion is acceptable. 

60. Yes. 2 papers a day, but students are not likely to accept 
this. 

61. Yes, about 10 days at the most. 

62. No. 

63. No. 

64. Not a very large number, but a fairly good number. 

65. We feel that the ratio among the essay, objective and prob¬ 
lem oriented types should be. 1:1:2. 

66. Yes. 

67. One month. 

68. Yes. 

69. Yes. 

70. No. A model question paper may be set and made avail¬ 
able to the colleges and schools for their remarks and for further im¬ 
provement. 

71. Does not arise. 

72. Yes. 

73. Yes. 

74. Yes. 

75. Yes, but strictly limited oidy to a few. 

76. Yes. Another suggestion that is becoming popular is that 
examination should be allowed with books, questions being framed 
in a manner as to bring out the ingenuity of the candidates. In 
support of this, the example of some departmental tests "with Books” 
is cited. But the suggestion is not the answer to the problem. If 
departmental tests with books have been found satisfactory, it is 
again due to numbers. There is no comparison between the num¬ 
ber of students taking academic examination and the number taking 
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departmental examination and, lienee, as already explained earlier it 
will not be possible to arrange lor all the precautionary measures in 
an examination as in the departmental test. More than this, there 
is no guarantee that the malpractices now seen in giving answers will 
not. lie there in locating the answers in the hooks made available to 
the examinees. 

77. Yes. 

78. No. 

79. No. 

80. Yes, 1 agree. The old concept of an examination as an 
assessment of the level of attainment of proficiency in a particular 
field of study by everyone, needs a change in the sense that this as¬ 
sessment is no more considered an end in itself, hut as a means to 
an end. In short either proximately or remarkably the examination 
and success in it arc ‘gateway to employment or stepping stones lead¬ 
ing to this gateway’. Success in an appropriate examination though 
not a guarantee for getting a job is nevertheless a “must” for getting 
a job. Therefore, in direct proportion to the incidence of unem¬ 
ployment the importance of examination grows. A stage has been 
reached where it has come to he thought that all is fair in passing 
an examination. Thus the pressure of circumstances in other fields, 
particularly in the field of employment is making itself felt in the 
examination sphere also. One obvious course appears to be to reduce 
the importance of examination. To the question, if examination 
can altogether be eliminated, the answer is in the negative. If the 
examination at the end of a course is eliminated, an alternative test 
at the time of entrance to the next higher course or for a job cannot 
be avoided and so long as that has to be done, the existing evils will 
at the most be only transferred to a higher level. 

81. No, even now they are concerned with the examination. 

82. Tlease see answers to questions 53 to 54. 

83. Yes. In short the reasons are: (1) growing numbers, and 
(2) exaggerated importance that is given to success in examination. 

84. Yes. 

(a) Short cut methods to get through the examination. 

(b) The above reasons are also responsible. 


85. No. 
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86. Yes. 

87. No, not in this State. 

88. Yes, this is very essential. 

89. Yes, though there are noticeable exceptions. 

90. Yes. 

91. Objective based instruction is in its initial stage. 

92. Yes, but there is a welcome change in recent times. 

93. Yes. 

94. Yes, to a considerable extent. 



PRINTED AT KAJENDRA KAYINDKA PRINTERS (p) UM1TED, 
RAM NACAR, NEW DELIII-55. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SCALING AND THE USE OF GRADES 
IN EXAMINATIONS 

I. The sanctity of raw marks 

The myth ol the omniscience of the numerical marks awarded 
by examiners is nurtured in India and this sanctity accorded to raw 
marks is one of the main hurdles in the reform of the examination 
system. 

An illustration of this is quoted from the ‘ Statesman" of 26 
September, 1970. 


“THE ONE ON TOP” 

“The.. Board of Secondary Education has upgraded 

a successful—student, who stood second in the final examination to 
first position, reports PTI. 

The Board amended the original 50-name merit list of the 

March 1970 examination, declaring.of.School at 

.to have secured the first position. 

The amendment followed detection of an error of only one 
mark, on a request for verification by.in the total secur¬ 

ed by him in Sanskrit. This increased his percentage from 87.13 

to 87.25—0.11% more than that of.of.. who had 

topped the original merit list.” 

0.11% more than the next candidate—incredible! Yet, this 
form of absolute worship of marks of examiners in India is ‘absolute’. 

The above quotation is not meant to be a criticism of any par¬ 
ticular examining board, but a criticism of the present system. 

2. Characteristics of a good examination', reliability and validity 

Studies of the reliability of traditional examinations have been 
conducted from time to time, and the earliest enquiries, those of 
Valentine (The Reliability of Examinations—University of London 
Press, 1932) and of Hartog and Rhodes (An Examination of Exami¬ 
nations, 1966) brought into prominence the major delects of marks 
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of examiners. They highlighted the need for reliable and valid exa¬ 
minations. 

The disturbing facts revealed, by the enquiries mentioned above, 
led also to efforts to try and improve and reform the traditional type 
of examination. 

The main characteristics of a good examination are reliability 
and validity. Reliability can best be defined as consistency. An 
instrument that measures consistently is reliable. Thus, taking an 
example from ordinary life, a tape measure as a means of measuring 
length or height is obviously a more reliable instrument than a piece 
of elastic. Validity is best defined as “the extent to which a test or 
examination does what it is designed to do." 

The concepts of reliability and validity will become dear if the 
relationship between them is illustrated. 

A test can be perfectly reliable and yet invalid. Thus, for 
instance, if English composition is marked by the number of words 
written the measuring instrument would be perfectly reliable but the 
purpose of the examination namely, to assess linguistic ability, com¬ 
munication of adequate and relevant ideas and clear anti appropriate 
arrangement of subject matter, would not be achieved and, therefore, 
the examination would not be valid. In designing an examination, 
therefore, emphasis must not be laid on reliability to the deteriment 
of the validity of the examination. Tite problem, therefore, of ensur¬ 
ing the reliability of an examination and not affecting its validity 
must be the main pre-occupation of examination reform. 

India is moving from the stage of an educated elite towards 
that of an educated society and there is no force which can prevent 
this democratic movement. The explosion of numbers in our exa¬ 
mination system is a stark fact. Reform, therefore, in the system of 
examinations must be based on the increasing use of statistical me¬ 
thods. As far back as 1962 a Committee of the University Grants 
Commission in their report on Examination Reforms recommended: 

“The present methods of marking examination scripts and of 
combining and tabulating marks in university examinations 
without reference to recognised statistical procedures are 
not satisfactory. The procedures will have to be developed 
to make marking and combining of marks more objective.” 

Two problems are thus raised: 

1. methods of coordination of the marking of scripts in in¬ 
dividual subjects; 
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2. combining of marks secured by a candidate in different 
subjects offered by him. 

These problems are accentuated and magnified in mass conduct¬ 
ed examinations in which thousands, nay lakhs, of candidates are in¬ 
volved. 

The first issue, namely, marking of scripts in individual subject 
in an examination conducted for a large number of candidates raises 
the age-old question of the subjective element entering into marking 
and, therefore, invalidating the marks of examiners because they are 
not comparable. Stated in another way, it means that if the same 
scripts are given to different examiners it will be found that the 
marks given by them vary very considerably. The problem then is 
how to remove the subjective element and bias of individual exa¬ 
miners. 

3. Standardizing examiners 

Before dealing with the statistical procedures required to remove 
the subjective element and bias of individual examiners in the mark¬ 
ing of scripts, certain refinements in the setting, moderation and 
marking of scripts will be considered to help in this process. 

As the preparation of a question paper is a time-consuming pro¬ 
cess the work should start over a year before the date of the examina¬ 
tion. 

The first procedure is to draw up a blue-print of the question 
paper to be set, so that the validity of the examination in that sub¬ 
ject is achieved, that is, the purpose of the examination is ensured. 
The blue-print will indicate the proportion of marks to be allotted 
to the areas of knowledge, skills, concepts, etc., which are to be tested. 
Thus, in *Geography a blue-print might be drawn up as in the table 
given on page 4. 

The Chief examiner or the paper setter must base his questions 
on the blue-print taking into consideration the scope of the syllabus, 
whether the question papers are of equivalent standard to the ques¬ 
tion papers of the previous years, the age group of the candidates, 
the number of years of study for the prescribed course and such other 
relevant factors. 


♦Adapted from Examinations Bulletin No. 3—The Certificate 
of Secondary Education: An introduction to some techniques of 
examining—Secondary School Examinations Council, England, 
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Behaviour 


Content 

Know¬ 
ledge of 
facts 
etc. 

Under 
stand¬ 
ing of 
con¬ 
cepts 

Appli¬ 
cation 
of con- 
epts 

Skills 

Rele- | 

vant 
Imagi¬ 
native 
Insight 

Total 

India 

4 

5 

5 

2 

4 

20 

World Geography 4 

r, 

5 

2 

4 

20 

Special Regions 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

20 

World Issues 

5 

5 

3 

3 

4 

20 

Local Geographi¬ 
cal Experience 

4 

3 

3 

6 

4 

20 


21 

22 

20 

17 

20 

100 


In drawing up this first draft, the chief examiner should be as¬ 
sisted by senior colleagues. This draft must then be sent to a 
moderator whose function is to safeguard the point of view ol the 
candidates who are taking the papers. He must ensure that the 
papers are technically correct and that they are a fair and sufficient 
test for the candidates for whom they are intended. The moderator 
must submit a report on the draft question paper. 

Thereafter, the report must be considered at a meeting of the 
chief examiners of the different papers in that subject, the moderator 
and experienced senior examiners. If necessary, questions may be 
rejected or modifications carried out in accordance with the decisions 
taken at the meeting. 

New versions of questions must again be submitted to the mode¬ 
rator and, if necessary, another meeting of the chief examiners in tire 
different papers in that subject convened till agreement has been 
reached on the final form of the paper. 

It is important that in subjects where problems arc set, e.g., in 
the sciences and mathematics, assistant examiners who have not been 
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responsible for drawing up the questions or reviewing them should 
be given the task of working the draft questions and providing solu¬ 
tions. The difficulty of the problems and the validity of the time 
allowed for the paper are thus tested. 

After this and before the examination begins, the chief examiner 
with the help of senior colleagues must draw up the scheme of 
marking which will be used by all assistant examiners. The scheme 
will vary in length and in detail according to the nature of the sub¬ 
ject and the paper. In general, the scheme should set out the prin¬ 
ciples of marking which are to be observed, maximum marks which 
are to be allotted to the various questions, steps of working and the 
points or versions which are to be rejected or accepted. Thereafter, 
the scheme must be circulated to the assistant examiners to be stu¬ 
died by them. 

When the scripts have been received, the chief examiner must 
mark a certain number of scripts, selected specimens which are typical 
of the various standards of attainment or which illustrate points of 
particular interest. Photographic copies of these specimens must be 
supplied to assistant examiners and then a co-ordination meeting of 
all examiners must be summoned. The meeting will discuss the 
scheme of marking, which may be amended or added to in the light 
of the scripts which have been seen. The spacimcn scripts will then 
be marked independently by all the assistant examiners, the discre¬ 
pancies discussed and investigated and rulings given by the chief 
examiner on doubtful points. 

The assistant examiners then begin the process of marking, 
following the marking scheme with the aid of the specimen scripts. 
Where the number of candidates is large, for every four or five assis¬ 
tant examiners a senior examiner known as a ‘team leader’ should be 
appointed to scrutinize the marked scripts of the assistant examiners. 
These in turn should be submitted to the chief examiner who re¬ 
views the sample scripts of the assistant examiners and, if necessary, 
holds discussions with the team leader and assistant examiners. The 
whole purpose of the processes described above is to standardize the 
examiners. 

Other factors, which will help in the standardization of exami¬ 
ners are fair remuneration, a limited number of scripts (not more 
than 300 to 400), a fixed number of hours of marking in properly 
ventilated and, if necessary, in air-conditioned rooms. 
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4. Random selection of scripts 

However, these factors will not eliminate the subjective element 
of individual examiners. One of the main factors which brings into 
play the subjective factor is the quality of scripts which an examiner 
is expected to mark. In spite of the detailed marking scheme, good 
working conditions, adequate remuneration, a lighter load of scripts, 
examiners are affected and influenced by the quality of scripts they 
are required to mark. If the average quality of scripts to be marked 
by examiners is good, then the poorer scripts, by comparison, will be 
marked strictly. 

On the other hand,, if the average quality of the scripts is sub¬ 
standard then the scripts which would otherwise be of average qual¬ 
ity are given marks which would normally be given to good scripts. 

The first need, therefore, is that the different examiners get 
scripts which are more or less of equal average quality. It would 
seem that this problem is not easily soluble because until scripts 
are examined it will not be possible to predict their average quality. 
There is, however, a basic statistical principle that can be invoked 
to solve this problem—the principle of "random selection”. If 
scripts to different examiners are allotted on the basis of a process 
equivalent to drawing up lots (and lotteries are now fashionable!) 
then the lots given to different examiners will be approximately of 
the same average quality. 

There are two important statistical factors in the principle of 
“random selection” which will determine a common pattern of 
marking and will reduce the subjective element. These are— 

(i) that in lots of three to four hundred scripts it will be 
found that the mean (average mark) or the median 
(middle mark) of the different lots of scripLs will lie bet¬ 
ween a narrow range of two to three marks. 

(ii) the range or spread of marks (the lowest mark scored 
and the highest mark secured) will not vary very greatly 
from one lot of scripts to another. 

Thus, if there are great variations in the mean or median mark 
or in the range or spread of marks, it will mean that the subjective 
bias of the examiners is dominant and therefore, it will be statistical¬ 
ly justifiable to scale the marks given by the examiners to conform 
to a common pattern. 

Another important statistical axiom which justifies the scaling the 
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marks of examiners to a common pattern is that where there are 
scripts of several thousands of candidates, taught in a large number 
of schools, by hundreds of teachers, it is mathematically sound to 
conclude that the standards of teaching, the quality and the prepara¬ 
tion for the examination cannot show wide fluctuations from one 
year to another. Any variations found from year to year cannot be 
attributed to variations in teaching or the intelligence or attainment 
of candidates but in the standard of the question papers, the stand¬ 
ard of marking and other concomitants of the examination. 

5. Adjusting the mark of different examiners 

An experiment was made by Gauhati University on the adjust¬ 
ment of the marks of different examiners. 

This study helped to highlight that chance in the conventional 
examination is far greater than has been previously suspected on ac¬ 
count of unpredictable variations between the standards applied by 
different examiners. It did also show that the scaling of marks can 
compensate for these variations and in the words of the report, “that 
the marks thus awarded can result in greater validity than would 
otherwise be possible.” “By scaling is meant the adjustment of 
marks to a common pattern. It has long been recognised as a neces¬ 
sary procedure, for examination results mean little or nothing when 
candidate A is judged on one standard and candidate B on another." 

The Gauhati University investigation was based on what is 
termed 'median scaling’. To quote the report again, “If all the 
marks on the sheet are taken in order of magnitude beginning with 
the highest and ending with the lowest, the middle mark is the 
‘median.’ The median divides the group of marks into upper and 
the lower half with the same number of entries in each. In the same 
way, the upper quarlile is the middle mark in the top half and the 
lower quartile is the middle mark in the bottom half.” 

“The mean is a measure of the standard of marking. It is the 
mark which the examiner gives to a scrip of average merit.” 

In other words, the average of the median mark of the different 
examiners is worked out and treating this as the norm for those cases 
where the median mark of an examiner differs from the norm beyond 
a certain range, he marks in the whole lot of scripts marked by an 
examiner are adjusted, that is to say, raised or lowered proportion¬ 
ately. 
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Bu. it should be noted that the Gauhati University investiga¬ 
tion adjusted the marks o£ the different examiners in the median 
marks only and not in the spread of marks. 

The report itself states: 

"Mark sheets differ not only in the value of the median, but 
also in the spread of marks,... The spread is measured by the 
standard deviation which is approximately three-quarters of the inter¬ 
quartile range." 

The report continues: "Ideally marks should be scaled so that 
all sets of marks have (a) the same mean or median, and (b) the 
same standard deviation. Of these (b) presents the more difficult 
problem, which needs further study....*’ 

In an article published in the Indian Educational Review 
(January 1968), Professor V.M. Dandekar commenting on this obser¬ 
vation of the report says: 

"However, this is not entirely true. Two sets of marks having 
the same mean or median and also the same standard deviation may 
differ in several important respects." 

He goes on to illustrate ibis and concludes thus: “The reason 
why two sets of marks witli the same mean and standard deviation 
do not agree in several important respects is simple. As pointed out 
above, the mean and the standard deviation are particular measures 
of the average level and of the spread of marks. These measures 
would have special significance only if the distribution of marks, as 
given by examiners were perfectly normal. The term ‘normal’ here 
does not mean more than a particular form of statistical distribution. 
If the distribution of marks were perfectly ‘normal’ in this sense, it 
could be shown that two sets of marks having the tame mean and 
the same standard deviation would agree in all other respects.” 

6. The J-effect 

The marks of examiners, unfortunately, do not conform to a 
normal distribution curve. The Gauhati report draws particular at¬ 
tention to this important aspect of the marks of examiners: “A pro¬ 
minent feature of many mark sheets has been called the ‘J-effect’, 
since it often given a J—shaped distribution. In these mark sheets 
a disproportionate number of scripts are placed exactly at the pass 
mark, and there is a corresponding gap in the marks immediately 
below_’’ 
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The simplest method and the method which is mathematically 
correct is to adjust the marks given by each examiner so as to bring 
the pattern of his marking into conformity with a common pattern 
which must be determined, as for instance, as given in Table I. 

1 he next question that arises is how are we to determine with 
mathematical precision the percentage of candidates falling within 
each range of marks. This may be done as follows: After all the 
examiners have marked their lots of scripts (based on the principle 
of random selection) their marks may be pooled together and dis¬ 
tributed for each range of marks. 

Thereafter, the marks given by each examiner should be adjust¬ 
ed so as to bring the pattern of his marking into conformity with the 
common pattern. This procedure suffers from one grave defect, in 
that the adjustment of marks of individual examiners cannot be 
carried out until all the scripts have been marked. In practice this 
may lead to considerable delay in the declaration of results. 

It may also mean that there will be a variation in the results 
and, therefore, of standards, in a subject, from year to year. In order 
to prevent the delay in the operation of the system and to avoid wide 
variations in the results from year to year, the simplest method 
would be to establish the percentage of candidates in each range of 
marks for each subject based on the norms of past years, say five 
years. Thus, actual marks given by all examiners in the past five 
years can be distributed and the proportion of candidates falling 
within each range of marks, such as, 80 and above, between 70 and 
79, etc., etc., may be worked out. These can then be the norms 
which would serve for some years, subject to periodical revision. 

To recapitulate the process of adjustment of marks will involve 
the following: 

(i) determination of the proportion of candidates falling 
within each range of marks; 

(ii) ranking the numerical scores of each examiner in a de¬ 
scending order of marks; 

(iii) scaling the rank order of each examiner to conform to 
a common pattern. 

9. Assigning grades 

Having adjusted the marks of the different examiners to con¬ 
form to a common pattern of mark distribution and after ranking 
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the scripts examined by each examiner, in a descending order of the 
marks given by them, the top 2 per cent are given the letter gradet 
A or number grade 1; the next 8 per cent are given letter grade A2, 
or number grade 2, and so on (see Table II). This ensures that 
the rank ordering of the scripts is not distorted. 


(A) 

Table 11 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

Range of Marks 

Percentage of 

Letter 

Number Standard 


candidates 

Grade 

Grade 


80 and above 

2 

A1 

1" 

1 Very 

70-79 

8 

A2 

2, 

| Good 

63-69 

10 

B1 

3' 


69-62 

14 

B2 

4 


55-58 

16 

Cl 


► Credit 

60-54 

20 

C2 

6_ 


45-49 

10 

D1 

7 1 


40-44 

10 

D2 

J 

1’nas 

39 and below 

10 

E 

9 

Fail 


It should, however, be made clear that the examiners must not 
be asked to allot grades rather than numerical scores. The numeri¬ 
cal mark given by examiners are essential. It is only after the scripts 
have been put in a particular ranking order, on the basis of the marks 
assigned by each examiner, that the grades may be assigned. 

It should be emphasized that the percentages for each range of 
marks in 'fables I and II are purely illustrative. 

10. Norms in different subjects 

The attempt in this paper, so far, has been to find ways and 
means of ensuring the comparability of marks of different examiners 
in a subject. Certain methods on the establishment of 'norms’ foi 
the distribution of marks in a subject have been suggested, nameh 
pooling the marks of all the examiners in the current and taking 
the ‘average’ as the pattern of distribution or basing the pattern 
distribution on the past four or five years. 
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Arising from this is another relevant and important question: 
should the pattern of mark distribution be the same for different 
s abjects ? 

At present in a large number of examinations in India not only 
are the pass percentages in certain subjects, specially the humanities, 
lower than those in the sciences and mathematics, but the numerical 
mark also disproportionately lower. There is no real justification for 
this. 

If the examiners feel that a higher percentage of passes and 
higher ‘scores’ are not justified on their past experience, then it 
would clearly indicate that where candidates are permitted to 'opt' 
for subjects there must be some defect in the curricular burden of 
the humanities subjects. This must be examined. If, however, the 
disparity in pass percentages and numerical scores is due to the fact 
that examiners are not using the full marking scale (0—100) in asses- 
ing the scripts of humanities subjects, the immediate remedy is obvi¬ 
ous. 

Different pass percentages and mark distribution patterns in 
elective subjects where there are large numbers of candidates is not 
logical nor justifiable. 

On pedagogical grounds it is hard to resist the logical conclu¬ 
sion that the pass percentage and the pattern of mark distribution 
should be more or less the same for all subjects. 

Combining grades of different subjects 

The second problem passed earlier was that of combining of 
marks secured by candidates in different subjects offered by them. 

There are well known statistical procedure for converting grades 
into marks. In Table II, number grades have been suggested, in 
addition to letter grades. It is possible by means of a grade aggre- 
te to classify candidates into first, second, or third divisions. Thus, 
a five subject pass, assuming that the subject and other require- 
its laid down for a pass are fulfilled, the following scheme (using 
range of marks given in Table II, which is used for the Indian 
rl Certificate Examination, may serve as a guide: 

A grade aggregate not exceeding 19 .. Division 1 

Grade aggregate 20 to 28 .. Division 2 

* !) Grade aggregate above 28 .. Division 3 
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Hotvever, it cannot be too strongly recommended that the final re¬ 
sult of a candidate should consist only of the grades secured by him 
in each subject in which he passes. The report of the Kothari Com¬ 
mission says: ‘‘We recommend that the certificate issued by the 
Board on the basis of the results of the external examination at the 
end of the lower or higher secondary stage, should give the candi¬ 
date’s performance only in those subjects in which he has passed, but 
there should be no remark to the effect that he has passed or failed 
in whole examination.” 

11. Conclusion 

The attempt in this paper is to show that the numerical, mark 
assigned by an examiner is an indicator for rank ordering of scripts 
only and has no absolute value. 

The paper recommends that statistical procedures be increasing¬ 
ly used to ensure comparability of marks of examiners in individual 
subjects and in different subjects. The procedures suggested are the 
allocation of scripts on the principle of random selection, the scaling 
of marks based on a common pattern of mark distribution in the 
same subject, the adoption of a common pattern of mark listributio 
in different subjects more especially elective subjects and reco 
ing of ‘grades’ only in the final certificate issued withou 'bbi.n 
candidates first, second or third class 1 
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